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THE EASTERN ELEVATOR AT 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Eastern Elevator, with a capacity of 1,750,000 
bushels. which is illustrated herewith, has just been 
completed and turned over to the owners, Messrs. 
William P. 
Northrup, John 


( ONE % ONE HALF MILLION BVSHEL GRAIN ELEVATOR 


on Ganson street, and is 162 feet in height from the 
grade line to the apex of roof. It is supported upon a 
foundation of 4,961 piles, upon which are erected 261 
stone piers, and upon these the framing supporting 
the bins is placed. This first story framing is entirely 
different from that carrying all other Buffalo elevators 
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of Buffalo. Itis | 
fhuilt on one of 
ithe most adyvan- 
tageously lo- 
cated elevator 
sites in the city 
of Buffalo, be- 
ing on the Buf- 
falo Creek near 
the foot of Main 
street. The cost 
including the 
value of the 
property was 
$1,100,000. The 
contract for 
this work was 
placed in the 
hands of James | a 
Stewart & Co., LM Tih Mi Hud 
elevator archi- | y 1 i 
tects and con- 
tractors of St. 
Louis and Buf- 
falo, and active 
work was begun 
upon the erec- 
tion of the 
building July 1. 
The first timber 
was placed in 
position on the 
15th of August. 
Notwithsta n d- 
ing that the 
contractors had 
a very limited 
amount of 
ground upon which to place their material, the work 
‘was rushed with all possible speed, work being carried 
on both by day and night. The building was com- 
pleted and the first cargo of 91,850 bushels corn of was 
unloaded from ithe steamer George W. Roby on the 
10th day of November. 

The building is rectangular in shape and has 213 
feet front upon Buffalo Creek, by a depth of 185 feet 
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extend through the bins so that the settlement of the 
cribbing does not affect the cupola nor the machinery 
therein, and the alignment of the machinery is not 
changed, thus greatly reducing the possibility of fires 
from hot bearings. The first story above the bins is 
a very high floor and contains the spouting for dis- 
tribution of 
grain through- 
out the 


3 


house, 
the second floor 
is the scale 
floor, the third 
floor the 
ceiver floor, and 
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the upper floor 
contains all the 
head machin- 
for 


ery eleva- 
tors. 

There are in- 
side the build- 
ing eight eleva- 
tor legs, each 
having a Ca- 
pacity of 15,000 
bushels per 


hour; these legs 


used 
for 
from 


are 


lofters 


as 
re- 
ceiving 
marine legs and 
for loading out 
into canal boats 
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on the 
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HE BKASTERN ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 
and is an entirely new design of Stewart & Co., each 
bin being carried upon separate timbers. The bottom 
timbers of each bin are carried upon girders independ- 
ent of all adjoining bins. The cribbing is 80 feet in 
height and each bin has a capacity of about 9,000 
bushels of grain. 

The cupola is four stories in height, supported 
directly from the first story framing on columns that 
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shipped over 

conveyor belts 

to cars at the 

Ganson Street 

end of the 

= building, at 
which point 

eight cars can be placed at one setting. The ‘grain 


for canal boats is weighed in scales placed in the two 
stationary towers, in which there are also receivers 
capable of holding the entire load which will be car- 
ried by canal. 

Grain for the elevator is taken entirely from steam- 
ers and vessels on the Buffalo Creek front of the 
building, at which point there have been placed three 
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outside marine legs for unloading, each having an ele- 
vating capacity of 15,000 bushels per hour. Two of 
these legs are located in stationary towers, and the 
third in the movable tower, this latter being of the 
same height and size as the stationary ones. It is 
mounted upon 40 car wheels, which run upon a track, 
giving the tower a range between the two stationary 
towers, so that in unloading large vessels the three 
marine legs may be placed and grain unloaded at the 
rate of 45,000 bushels per hour. At this rate the 
largest lake cargo can be unloaded inside of three 
hours. This is the only house in Buffalo having such 
a large handling capacity, and, although commenced 
very late in the season, the contractors have finished 
their work in time to fill the elevator for winter stor- 
age andin such satisfactory manner that from the 
time of the unloading of the first cargo to the close of 
the season over 20 cargoes, containing nearly 2,000,000 
bushels of grain, have been unloaded without a shut- 
down of one moment for repairs of any kind. At the 
same time shipments of 857,000 bushels have been 
made by canal, and 85,000 bushels by rail. 

The engine and boiler house is a large one-story 
brick building, with a foundation supported on piling 
and contains a battery of three horizontal tubular 
boilers of 250-horse power each, a Hamilton-Corliss 
Engine of 650-horse power, having an 18-foot driving 
pulley wound with 16 strands of 14 inch tallow laid 
transmission rope, conveying the power from the 
engine to the top of the house and to the various sta- 
tionary and movable towers. There is also located in 
the engine room a WesStinghouse engine, driving an 
are and incandescent dynamo for lighting the entire 
plant, two large Underwriter’s pumps for fire pro- 
tection, each having a capaeity of 60,000 gallons per 
hour, also feed water pumps and switch-board for 
control of lighting. All the machinery throughout 
the building is provided with friction clutches so 
arranged that any elevator or conveyor may be thrown 
in or out of gear while shafting is running, and the 
elevator head clutches are connected by means of 
cable with the lower floor so that they may be oper- 
ated from that point. Longitudinal and cross con- 
veyors are liberally distributed both on lower floor and 
spouting floor, so that grain may be taken out on one 
corner of the building and placed in any other point 
with one elevation only. 

The fire protection of the elevator has been carefully 
looked after, the contractors having equipped the 
building throughout with the Grinnell system of dry 
pipes, the water for same being supplied by the two 
Underwriter’s pumps in the engine room, and the ex- 
terior of the building is protected by a showering sys- 
tem of outside Grinnell sprinklers immediately under 
the upper and lower cornices and on ridge of roofs, 
including the fixed and movable towers, so arranged 
that the entire outside of the building may be covered 
with water, in case of fire in adjoining buildings. 

The elevator is under the management of A. P. 
Wright, so well and favorably known as one of the 
largest grain handlers on the lakes, and the offices of 
the company are located in the Merchants’ Exchange 
Building, Buffalo. 

James Stewart & Co-, engineers and contractors for 
grain elevators, railroad work and heavy structures, 
have secured so much work in the East the past year 
that they have established an office at Buffalo, which 
they will continue in connection with their St. Louis 
office. Among the structures erected by this company 
during the past year is the Eastern Elevator, the 500,- 
000-bushel storage and cleaning elevator for the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad at New Orleans, the 500,000- 
bushel elevator for the Orthwein Bros. Commission 
Company at St. Louis, the 250,000-bushel elevator for 
GeorgesUrban, Jr., and others at Ordway, Colo., the 
100,000-bushel elevator for the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Company at Coffeyvillle, Kan., and the company 
has just contracted to build a 1,000,000-bushel eleva- 
tor for the Coatsworth estate at Buffalo. 

The following railroad buidings were also erected: 
Shops and 40-stall round house for Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern Railroad Company at Chillicothe, O.; 
freight depot for the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company at St. Louis, Mo.; railroad shops for the 
C., C., C. & St. L. Railroad Company at North Linn- 
dale, O.; Little Miami freight depot for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company at Cincinnati, O.; 20-stall 
roundhouse for the C., C., C. & St. L. Railroad Com- 
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pany at Cincinnati, O.: 8-stall roundhouse for Ohio 
& Mississippi Railroad Company at Cincinnati, 0.; 
15 passenger stations in Ohio for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern Railroad Company. 

In the line of miscellaneous structures the following 
were erected: Power house for the Cataract Con- 
struction Company at Niagara Falls, N. Y.; barrel 
warehouse for the Victoria Milling Company at St. 
Louis, Mo.; bonded warehouse for the Ravenswood 
Distilling Company at St. Louis, Mo.; Aluminum 
works for Pittsburg Reduction Company at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The cost of the buildings erected aggre- 
gated $1,449,250, which makes a very flattering show- 
ing for the business of this company, which is growing 
very rapidly. 


NEW WAY TO SETTLE BOARD OF 
TRADE DEALS. 


Robert Lindblom of the Board of Trade is the father 
of a plan which, if accepted by the members of that 
body, will revolutionize the conduct of its business. 
Incidental to this change, it will also dispense with 
the services of several hundred settling clerks. 

Mr. Lindblom proposes that the Board of Trade 
hav? a sort of clearing house for this purpose. This 
idea is not a new one, and members of the board have 
for a long time looked for some system that would be 
an improvement over the present one. To Mr. Lind- 
blom belongs the credit of formulating a system that 
presents the maximum of merit with a minimum of 
objection. 

Mr. Lindblom submitted his plan to the Board of 
Directors two weeks ago, and since that time it has 
been the subject of close study by the members of the 
board. Mr. Lindblom was requested to be present 
and further explain his plan. He did so, and so favor- 
ably were the members impressed that they passed a 
resolution directing the president of the board to ap- 
point a committee of five members of the board—not 
of the directors—to investigate the matter and report. 

Mr. Lindblom said this morning of his plan: ‘‘The 
practical workings of the new system will be that next. 
morning after contracts are made, and after all the 
trades have been checked, you hand into the clearing 
house a list of the contracts made on both sides, and 
if the amount bought and sold is equal, your liability 
ceases. : 

“Tf your sheet shows a loss, you hand in with ita 
check, or in case you have margins deposited, you can 
use that in payment by indorsing the certificate. 

“Tf you are long or short on the market you figure 
that to the closing market price and add that to the 
amount to be collected or paid by you, but on these 
long or short balances there will be no charge from 
day to day. 

“There are three methods by which you can remain 
long or short on your books and it is optional with 
you to choose either. ; 

“Assuming that you are long for instance, you can 
when you make the purchase from satisfactory party, 
stipulate not to put itin the clearing house if agree- 
able to both, or you can go into the loan crowd and 
lend your contracts to some bear that is satisfactory 
to you; or you can request the clearing house to ar- 
range it for you, in which case it reports to you next 
morning, free of charge, with whom you have the 
contracts, and unless there is a special report to the 
contrary you are assured that your party has paid his 
liabilities to the clearing house and that your trades 
with him are protected by at least 2 cents per bushel 
on grain, 20 cents per barrel on pork, 60 cents per 
tierce on lard, and 20 cents per 100 pounds on ribs. 
These rates can be changed as the market changes. 

“Tt abolishes the settlement room, rings and substi- 
tution of contracts. 

“Every trade remains open until 
actual delivery can be demanded. 

“Tt eliminates all risks to parties even on the mar- 
ket. 

“Tt makes failures practically impossible and fraud- 
ulent failures absolutely impossible.”’ 

These are the principal reasons in favor .of Mr. 
Lindblom’s plan. The greatest, and in fact almost 
the only, objection raised to it so far is the fact that 
the officials of the clearing house would be enabled to 
gain too much information as to the position of the 
large houses on the market. To meet this objection 
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Mr. Lindblom says: ‘‘That was an argument that I 
expected, and it is not a difficult one to meet. In the 
first place, only a few trusted men, pledged to absolute 
secrecy, will know the final results of the books, and 
they can be trusted better than an army of irrespon- 
sible settling boys. Large operators will conceal their 
position as they do now, by employing brokers, and 
the brokers can, if necessary, cover up their position 
in the loan crowd, while now their books are the gos- 
sip of the settling room.”’ 

R. G. Chandler, vice-president of the board, said in 
reference to the Lindblom plan: ‘‘I was present at 
the meeting of the directors when the Lindblom 
scheme was presented in detail. I think it has many 
good points and a few objections which may be over- 
come. TFirst, it will do away with risks. I now think 
of a practical example. When the Cudahy failure 
came my house was ‘long’ a quantity of lard bought 
from other parties and ‘short’ an equal quantity to 
Cudahy. When the collapse came we were in the gap. 
We lost on the ‘long’ stuff and also on the ‘short’ stuff 
Now, if the proposed plan of settlement had been in 
operation the ‘long’ stuff would have cleared against 
the ‘short’ sales and I would have saved $1,200. 

“One objection is that the people in the clearing 
house will know too much about the line a house is 
‘long’ or ‘short’ and there may be leaks. A second 
objection is that a trader may get an objectionable 
party on the net balance due him on trades that are 
closed.”’ 

Another broker, in discussing the matter, said: ‘‘As 
to the element of secrecy, I don’t think that objection 
has any very great weight, but I do think the getting 
of an objectionable party one your trades should be 
guarded against. For instance, I may have Pard- 
ridge’s name given me some morning as at the other 
end of a trade. Now I never do business with Pard- 
ridge and don’t want to, because he is a plunger and 
an element of disturbance in the market. But of 
course this is only a contingency and is not an over- 
powering argument against the scheme.” 

To illustrate the practical workings of Mr. Lind- 
blom’s plan, suppose that Broker A sells 50,000 bush- 
els of wheat to B and buys 50,000 bushels from C. 
When his sheet goes into the clearing house the two 
trades balance and it is unnecessary for him to margin. 

But suppose A sells during the day 100,000 bushels 
and only buys 50,000. The next day he is given the 
name of the person to whom the odd 50,000 bushels 
go and only has to margin for that amount. To de- 
fray the expenses of the clearing house a small sum 
will be charged on completed trades. 


CINCINNATI RECEIVERS AT 
WORK. 


The grain merchants and the railway managers 
held a lengthy meeting recently which promises to re- 
sult in much good to all concerned. Among those 
present were; From the railroads, Oscar G. Murray, 
Albert S. White, Wm. McCallister, A. D. Fisher, A. 
H. McLeod, D. 8. McCake, R. M. Frazier, H. Coope, 
H. Wilson Brown, J. A. Loudon and John E. Collins; 
from the grain merchants, R. A. Dykins & Co., S. R. 
Vorheis & Co., E. W. Holt, W. W. Granger, Jr., John 
P. Gale, H. L. Early, L. B. Daniels, Henry J. Good, — 
J. H. Hermesch, C. B. Burkam, John N. Wolliscroft, — 
Charles S. Fisher, W. Wasson and C. 8. Maguire. 

This meeting was called at the instance of Commis- 
sioner E. P. Wilson of the Freight Bureau, for the 
purpose of considering and formulating a better and 
more simple system of handling grain from the West- 
ern farms through Cincinnati to the consumer; in 
other words, they want to put Cincinnati on an equal- 
ity with Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and other grain 
marts. To accomplish this, but one concession is re- 
quired. Cincinnati merchants must be accorded the 
privilege of rebilling consignments at the through. 
rate from the initial point to final destination, instead 
of, as at present, paying the local rate on each section 
of the haul, 

This is a statement of the status of the case in a 
few words. After a full and free discussion of the 
merits of the demand and the territory in which the 
grain men want this privilege made operative, the 
railroad managers promised to submit the questions 
to their association, and assured them that at least a 
portion of their request would be granted. 
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WALTHER’S ELEVATOR AT EN- 
GLEWOOD, ILL. 


The growth of the wholesale grain, hay and feed 
business during the last few years has been marvelous 
and the period of rapid growth has not yet ended. 
This applies not alone to cities, for in many small vil- 
lages are plants that prepare and ship large quantities 
of feed. The man who buys and prepares in large 
quantities can do it more advantageously and at less 
cost than the small retailer. 

One of the most remarkably successful men in this 

business is A. F. Walther, whose new elevator at En- 
glewood, IIl., is illustrated herewith. Without any 
experience to guide him Mr. Walther started in the 
business in the fall of 1889. Although an experiment 
he felt confident that retailers 
would buy at his house and 
thus save a trip of several 
miles into the city. That he 
has been successful is evi- 
denced by the fact that this 
new house was commenced as 5 
soon as the ruins of the one 
burned last summer could be 
cleared away, and that he is 
now doing a business of $85,000 
to $100,000 annually. 
«+The elevator, which was de- 
signed and erected by the 
Seckner Contracting Company, 
architects and builders of 
grain elevators at Chicago, is 
24x58 and 75 feet high. Its 18 
bins have a storage capacity 
of 35,000 bushels. The house 
is 15 feet from the track of 
the C. R. I. & P. Ry., and 
grain is conveyed from the re- 
ceiving sinks to the elevator 
boots by a screw  conyeyor. 
The grain is elevated by three 
large elevators, and the pro- 
duct from the feed mill is ele- 
vated by a medium sized ele- 
vator. 

The bins are arranged in two 

rows lengthwise of the house. 
Their bottoms are not hop- 
pered but slant toward middle 
line of house, and all dis- 
‘charge into spouts in middle 
of house. This arrangement 
was adopted to give ample 
room for handling sacked feed 
and grain on main floor, Five 
large sliding doors open into 
the hay warehouse from this 
floor on the north side of the 
elevator, two doors at the west 
end and one on the south side 
so that a number of wagons 
can be loaded at the same time. 
On the ground floor in the 
south half is the foreman’s 
office, which is heated by 
steam, an Excelsior Cleaner 
and Clipper of 600 bushels’ capacity made by the 
BE. H. Pease Manufacturing Company, and a large 
size feed mill made by the Willford & Northway 
Manufacturing Company. 

All grain is received’ from cars, immediately ele- 
vated to cupola and dropped into the scale hopper. 
It is then spouted to cleaner and afterward elevated 
to bins. The business is so arranged that the power 
plant is utilized in grinding feed principally when 
grain is being unloaded. The sacking spouts, which 
are arranged in a row in the middle of the house, 
have shut off valves near mouth, On this floor are 
two 3,500 pounds dormant warehouse scale conven- 
iently located for weighing sacked feed. In ware- 
house besides elevator is a 6-ton wagon scale which is 
used in weighing hay, straw and feed sold in bulk. 


Its beam is inside elevator on working floor. The 
beam of the hopper scale is also on this floor. The 


valves of the six shipping bins and of the scale hop- 
per can be operated from the ground floor. 
Speaking tubes connect the foreman’s office with 


during October, against 


the office about fifty feet away, and with the 
cupola. The brick engine room adjoining contains 
an 80-horse power engine and boiler. Power is trans- 
mitted to main line shaft on ground floor by means of 
rope drives and to elevator heads by rope drives. In- 
dicators and revolver spouts are provided so that 
grain can be spouted to part of the bins without go- 
ing to the top floor. A Cyclone Dust Collector over 
the boiler room draws chaff, dust and waste matter 
from the cleaner and drops it into the fire. 


The hay and straw warehouse adjoining the eleva- 


tor is 31x106 feet, and if stored full would hold 300 
tons. More than one-half this amount is seldom put 
in. The warehouse has a truss roof which gives a 
floor unobstructed by posts. The warehouse extends 
around in front of the elevator 24 feet to the sidewalk 
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line, so that all goods are loaded under cover and 
without interference from outside traffic. Three 
large swinging doors open from the warehouse to the 
street, each of which will admit the largest wagons. 

The entire plant is lighted by electricity. The 
loading spout shown in illustration gives ample facili- 
ties for loading grain or feed into cars. Some clip- 
ping is also done for Board of Trade firms. 

Mr. Walther gives his personal attention,to the busi- 
ness, and besides a bookkeeper, employs a foreman, 
two assistants, two teamsters and an engineer. Most 
of the buyers haul away their own goods, but three 
teams are employed in delivering to others. 

A D 

Starch aggregating 2,526,100 pounds was exported 
1,130,535 pounds exported 
during October preceding; and during the ten months 
ending with October 21,590,458 pounds of starch, 
valued at $654,216, were exported, compared with 22,- 
575,239 pounds, valued at $708,051, exported during 
the ten months ending with October preceding. 


ELECTRICITY A SUCCESSFUL MO- 
TOR OF CANAL BOATS. 


The first canal boat in the world to be propelled by 
electricity plowed through the of the Erie 
Canal November 18, and New York state added an- 
other victory to progress. 


waters 


When Gov. Flower had seen the experiment made 
and heard the opinion of the electrical experts pres- 
ent that they considered it feasible, he said: ‘One of 
the most important steps in the march of progress 
has been taken. Increase the speed and you increase 
the capacity. If power can be obtained from Niag- 
ara, as if is suggested it can be, 50 cents per day will 
get the power for a canal boat that it takes four mules 
and two men to give it now. 
the rates for carrying freight. 
It means that 24 will 
carry a bushel of grain from 
Buffalo to New York. Another 
24+ cents is going to deliver it 
in Buffalo from Duluth. Five 
cents brings a bushel of wheat 
from the wheat fields to the 
metropolis. Isn’t that going to 
beat the Mississippi route, or 
the any 
other route? When this is done 
wheat is not going to stop in 
Minneapolis.’’ 


That means cheapening 


cents 


Canadian route, or 


The test of the new method 
of propulsion was made on the 
Pittsford level, near Rochester, 
and was witnessed by a large 
The 
overhead trolley system is used 
and the lateral 
the which allows it to 
pass another, is provided for by 
using pliable wire for the trol- 


party of notable persons. 


movement of 
boat, 


ley. The boat was pushed 
along at the rate of from four 
to seven miles an hour. It is 


said that boat equipped 
like that could. tow 
boats at a good rate of speed. 
The experiment made 
with an ordinary canal boat, 
which had been fitted up with 
motors and trolleys like a street 
car. The came from 
the Rochester railway 
lines. The machinery and the 
motor worked perfectly. There 
hitch 
mar the success of the experi- 
ment. 
nation was reached a speed of 
over six miles an hour was at- 
tained, with a voltage of 450 
or less. It magnificent 
success throughout; it is 


one 
six other 


was 


power 


street 


was no and nothing to 


Before the boat’s desti- 


was a 
no 
longer a theory, but a demon- 
strated fact; the section taken 

for the experiment was one of 

the most difficult on the whole 

canal, having sharp 
curves, and has lock and -wide water. \Gov. Flower 
says that the cost of transportation by canal under a 
trolley system will be but 25 per cent. of the present 
rate. There is no doubt but what 
correct, and if so, a complete revolution will have 
taken place, when this system is put in force, for the 
9,000,000 tons of increased freight that can be moved 
then, without any additional cost to the state, will re- 


several 


these figures are 


store the canals to greater importance as competitors 
with the railroads than has been known for years. 
The increase of business would certainl 
greater amount of expense that might be incurred by 
the electrical system. We hope the is not far 
distant when the present system of transportation, 
the mule and the steam power, 
what has been fully demonstrated as being practical, 
electricity. 


offset any 
time 


will be replaced by 


The imports of hay into the United Kingdom during 
the ten months ending October 31 were 184,689 tons, 
against 44,342 tons for the corresponding period in 1892, 
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THE OTTO GAS ENGINE AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The attentive visitor at the World’s Fair cannot 
have failed to notice the large number of gas engines | 


exhibited by almost all of the nations represented 


adaptations for gasoline and petroleum, has been de- 
veloped and matured, and has formed so large a group 
that if all the various engines had been collected in 
one building, it would have required one of quite large 


dimensions. 


uses, at the Centennial Exhibition, over seventeen 
years ago, and which have ever since been prominently 
before the public. The Otto has had a most remark- 
able growth, and has been introduced in many parts of 
the civilized world, and in many countries special 


Germany was specially prolific in its productions of © works have been erected solely for the manufacture of 
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EXHIBITS OF THE OTIO GAS ENGINE AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


there, and involuntarily to draw comparison with the 
small beginning this industry showed at our Centen- 
nial Exposition in 1876. Similar to the advance made 
in electric lighting and the telephone, which at the 
Centennial were exhibited in their infantile state, and 
which have grown since so as to fill a building for 
themselves, so the gas “engine, with its varieties of 


gas engines under the patents of the late Dr. Nicolaus 
A. Otto, and under such other patents as have been 
subsequently taken out by his successors, and which 
are the common property of all the various companies 
interested in this particular manufacture. We here 
illustrate some of the more important exhibits. 


this kind, as well as England, while France, Russia 
and Spain were also represented; without mentioning 
the exhibits of numerous American gas and gasoline- 
engine companies. In this line of industry the Otto 
Gas, Gasoline and Petroleum Engines have always oc- 
cupied a very prominent position, and it was they 


who marked the birth of this new motor, for practicat The German Gas Engine Works made an especially 
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creditable exhibit of some 10 engines, which illustrated 


the various methods of ignition, such as slide valve, 
electric and magnetic ignition, which were gradually 
developed in their works and which illustrated the 
modern practices in gas engine building. Some en- 
gines were shown with dynamos combined and at- 
tached to the engine shaft; others were petroleum en- 
gines, but all showing the extremely high finish and 
eare of details which almost universally characterized 
all the German exhibits at the Fair. The German 
works are located at Deutz, near Cologne, and em- 
ploy, over 1,000 hands, having a capacity of 1,500 en- 
gines a year, and the cash capital employed is $1,500, - 
000. The Paris Otto Gas Engine Works also make a fine 
exhibit, though of much smaller dimensions and exhib- 
iting but a few types of engines. Their offices are loca- 
ted at 15 Avenue del’Opera and their works employ 
over 200 hands. As may have been expected, the Amer- 
ican manufacturers of the Otto Gas Engine at Phila- 
delphia have attracted great attention by the large va- 
rieties of engines shown, and specially by the extreme- 
ly low gas consumption of 16.5 cubic feet per actual 
horse power per hour, which test was submitted to the 
judges and offered for verification by practical tests. 
The American exhibit included an engine of 120- 
horse power, as well as one of 
60-horse power. The interesting 
feature of these large engines 
consisted in self-starting appara- 
tus, which materially differed 
from any similar device hereto- 
fore made. The exhibit also 
contained engines especially de- 
signed for running idle at an ex- 
tremely low gas consumption or 
expense for friction, and further- 
~ more possessed many interesting 
varieties of designs, including 
vertical engines, twin cylinder 
as well as the ordinary horizontal 
type. Most sizes are available 
_ for gaseous fuel (coal gas, natur- 
al gas or producer gas) or for 
liquid fuel (gasoline and petro- 
leum). This liquid fuel has 
widened the market of this kind 
of motor very largely, and made 
the engines available for country 
uses for farming as well as man- — 
ufacturing. The Philadelphia 
house also exhibited a portable 
engine for farm uses in the agri- 
cultural annex. Costof running 
such power is very attractive to 
the farmers, being as low as 1 
cent per horse power per hour at 
the usual retail cost of gasoline. 
The Columbian Style Otto Engine was brought out, 
specially for the Columbian year, and intended to em- 
body the best devices known at the present time, and 
is the special pride of the Philadelphia firm. Its im- 
_portant feature consists in having all valves or all 
moyable parts located in separate casings which drop 
out of pockets left in the main casting of the engine 
cylinder. In this manner the wear and tear affect 
pieces that can be taken out, and which are inde- 
pendent of the main casting of the engine; and thus 
the engine may be subjected practically to an almost 
indefinite amount of use, as the fhovable parts may 
be renewed from time to time as they become worn. 
The products of the Otto Gas Engine Worxs of 
Philadelphia can be said to be the practical results of 
over twenty years’ experience in the gas engine busi- 
ness, acquired not only by the practical work carried 
on at their Philadelphia shops, but through the re- 
ports sent to them by their correspondents in other 
countries with whom they have a common interest. 
Their shops at Philadelphia have a capacity of 800 
engines a year, and their representatives are in every 
market in the United States, besides they own branch 
houses and offices in Chicago, Omaha, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburg, Boston and New York. 


EXHIBIT 


Exports of clover seed fronr New York during the 
week ending Noyember 25 amounted to 5,152 bags. 
From September 1 to November 25 the exports 
amounted to 90,512 bags, compared with 13,062 bags 


in 1892. 


OUR GREATEST WATERWAYS. 


Emory R. Johnson, Ph. D., is a specialist upon the 
general subject of transportation, and lectures upon 
topics connected therewith in the Wharton School of 
Finance of the University of Pennsylvania. 

In all of his writings Dr. Johnson refers to the lakes 
as ‘‘not only our greatest waterway, but the most im- 
portant inland highway of commerce in the world.” 
“The public is no longer apathetic,’’ he says, ‘‘con- 
cerning the extension and wider use of inland water- 
ways. The steadily increasing demand for cheap rates 
has led shippers to increase the volume of water 
traffic, and the liberal policy which congress has pur- 
sued in the improvement of natural water routes has 
made possible the rapid growth of this inland com- 
merce. 

“The statistics of the traffic on our more important 
natural waterways show this in a striking way. Dur- 
ing the census year 1889, the Ohio River above Cin- 
cinnati, including its branches, had a fleet of 5,214 
boats and barges, by means of which 10,744,063 tons of 
freight, mostly coal, were carried. The ton mileage 
of this freight was over two million ton miles, or 2 7-10 
per cent. of the ton mileage of the rail traffic of the 
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entire United States during the year ending 1890. The 
freight on the rivers of the Mississippi Valley in 1890 
was placed at 31,050,058 tons. This is about 5 per 
cent. of the tonnage of the railroads for the same year, 
and is probably less than the amount actually trans- 
ported. The freight traffic. on the Hudson River, 
during the same year was 15,000,000 tons, or, includ- 
ing the 3,500,000 tons that it received from the state 
canals of New York and floated to tidewater, 18,500, - 
000 tons—a sum nearly equal to3 per cent. of the total 
rail freight. 

“On the Great Lakes the traffic isenormous, During 
the year ended June 30, 1892, 10,107,608 tons of freight 
passed St. Mary’s lock, between Lake Superior and 
Lake Huron, en route for such distant ports as Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Buffalo and Liverpool. The tonnage 
of the Great Lakes is equal to 10 per cent. of that car- 
ried by all our railroads, while the ton mileage of this 
lake freight is fully 25 per cent. of that of the rail- 
roads. 

“The magnitude of the traffic on the important in- 
land waterways of the United States is well illustrated 
by the following comparison: The Pennsylvania rail- 
road, on the 459 miles of its main line, the world’s 
greatest freight carrier, had a traffic of 69,036,245 tons 
in 1890, asum a little larger than the freight on the 
Great Lakes and New York canals. The Reading’s 
main line, 327 miles in length, had a traffic of 15,625,- 
482 tons, nearly the same as the Hudson River. The 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad carried 
on the 849 miles of its roads 29,473,879 tons, practically 


the equivalent of the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. 

“The total tonnage on these three trunk lines, whose 
combined length is 1,605 miles, was 114,135,558 tons: 
the four waterways named carried very nearly the 
same amount—112,916,233 tons. But this is compar- 
ing tonnage; were the ton mileage of each contrasted 
the waterways would make a much larger showing 
than the railroads.”’ 


THE CHICAGO AUTOMATIC SCALE. 


The Chicago Automatic Scale, which was exhibited 
in Machinery Hall, main building at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, is the only scale that was 
awarded a medal on scales in 


use more than two 
years. The judges visited two mills in Chicago where 
this scale was in use and awarded it a medal and 
diploma. 


The illustration given herewith shows the exhibit 
of the Chicago Automatic Scale Co. at the World’s 
Fair. In the foreground at the right is shown a 
2-pound package scale made by this company for 
packing Graham, buckwheat, cerealine and any other 
products which it is desired to 
put up in small packages. The 
scales are made with capacities 
of 1 to 15 pounds. 

In front at the left is a one- 


half-bushel automatic scale. 
This is the size used by a 
great many millers. It has a 


weighing capacity of 250 bush- 


els an hour, and its action is 
controlled automatically. It 
is very simple and any one 
can use it. It has but two 


valves and when either is open 


the other is closed. It has no 
complex parts to get out of 
order. In the.rear at the left 
is a two-;bushel automatic 
scale and in the center is 
shown a bushel scale, all of 
the same make and pattern, 


The one-bushel automatic scale 


was shown in operation, its 
hopper being supplied from 
the garner _above it to which 
the grain was elevated by the 
elevator in the rear. This 
scale is made in sizes rang- 
ing from one-half to ten bush- 
els. 

All seales are sold under a 


guarantee that they will do the 
work claimed, so purchasers assume no risk. Any 
additional information can be secured of the Chicago 
Automatic Scale Co., 316 Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. 


HOG’S FOOD VERSUS MAN’S FOOD. 


Letters to hand by last English mail report sales of 
good Russian wheat in Liverpool at 4s. 9d. per 100 
pounds, while sales of peas were recorded in the same 
market at 5s. 4d. per 100 pounds, showing to what 
depths of depression the wheat market has descended 
when the price of hog feed is higher than that of 
wheat; and even at the unprecedentedly low values 
which the latter is commanding, 
largely in excess of the demand. An extract from a 
letter dated Liverpool, November 11, says: ‘‘I thought 
American wheat was at 


the offerings are 


its lowest a few weeks ago, 
but the influx of Russian upset my calculations al- 
together, and I have now given up prophesying how 
far prices will still drop.’’ Another batch of letters 
received from Liverpool by a firm here were of the 
bluest possible nature, reporting sales of No. 1 hard 
Manitoba wheat in 
here. It is to be hoped that this is the darkest hour be- 
fore the dawn, and that the prince of cereals will not 
have to bear the stigma of being of less value than 
that of hog feed much longer. One thing is certain, 
and that is the lower prices go now the greater will be 
their exaltation later on. But how much later? That 
is the question again Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


Liverpool at equal to 664 cents 
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THE MADDOX COTTON AND WIRE 
BELTING. 


The Maddox Cotton and Wire Belting illustrated 
herewith is made of cables of steel wire and cotton 
woven solidly together. It is said to be thoroughly 
filled with a permanent water and oil proof composi- 
tion, and is not affected any by water, steam, damp- 
ness, oil, grease, vapors of acids or chemicals, heat, 
dryness, dust, changes of climate or weather. It will 
not stretch or slip even when wet. It will not rot, crack 
or mildew, or get hard and stiff. It does not require any 
oils, grease or other belt compositions to be applied to 
it, nor any special care, but will always keep flexible, 
unchanged in nature. It will stand hard work and 
rough usage, and will last long. 

The Maddox Cotton and Wire Belting is made of 
soft steel wire and cotton woven solid together, with- 
out any plies to pull apart. ‘Each cable is composed 
of six small wires twisted together into a cable or 
rope; they are put lengthwise in the belt, about one- 
eighth of aninch apart, forming part of the warp. 
The weaving in of the cotton woof or filling solid, cor- 
rugates the cables, or bends them back and forth 
through the thickness of the belt, as is shown by the 
dark line in the sectional cut, thereby giving the belt 
great flexibility and tremendous strength and tough- 
ness, making it impossible for the cables to break’ or 
pull out, or for the belt to stretch. The. cables are 
completely covered up by the cotton,and do not come 
in contact with the pulleys at all. The rough surface 
given to the belt by the cotton forms an elastic, rough 
face to it that causes it to take a tenacious hold on 
the pulleys, preventing slipping and the forming of 
air cushions between the belt and the pulleys, and 
enables it to transmit more power, and to give a more 
steady, uniform motion and speed to machinery. Any 
additional information can be secured by addressing 
H. N. Green, General Agent, 12 Wooster street, New 
York. ; 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


The American Agriculturist says: ‘‘Nine-tenths of 
our farms are mortgaged for all they are worth.’’ This 
statement has been made so often that the general im- 
pression among all classes of people is that it repre- 
sents the facts. Nothing could be further from the 
real truth. But not until the census of farms, homes 
and mortgages was taken in 1890 was it possible to get 
at the truth on this subject. These returns are now 
sufficiently compiled to warrant the following start- 
ling statements: Three-quarters of all the 
farms in the United States are owned free 
of incumbrance. Only one-fourth of the 
total number of farms in the United States 
are mortgaged. Or, to express it more spe- 
cifically, out of every hundred American 
farms more than 70 are fully paid for and 
less than 30 are mortgaged. The average 
mortgage represents only about one-third 
the value of the farm upon which it is se- 
cured. The total amount of farm mort- 
gages in the whole country is hardly one- 
tenth of the total value of all the farms. In 
1880 nearly one-fifth of the mortgaged in- 
debtedness rested on farms, but in 1890 farm 
mortgages represented only one-seventh of 
the country’s indebtedness on real estate. Out of every 
100 families on American farms in 1890 47 owned their 
farms free of mortgage, 20 owned but with incum- 
and 32 hired the farms they lived on and 
worked. Of those who cultivated their own farms 70 
per cent. were owned without incumbrance, and only 
30 per cent. had mortgages. Of the farms occupied 
by tenants less than 10 per cent, were incumbered. 
Four-fifths of the amount of debt on the farms and 
homes were incurred for the commendable purpose of 
buying and improving the property and a like propor- 
tion of the number of farms and homes were mort- 
gaged for the same purpose. 

The article concludes with the following statement: 
Certain it is that enough has been set forth herein— 
most of it for first time—to demonstrate that the facts 
about farm mortgages have been grossly distorted and 
exaggerated. The indications now are that the final 
figures will show that over two-thirds of our 4,500,000 


brance, 


farms are owned free of debt and that- all the mort- 
gages on actual farms in the United States to-day do 
not exceed the value of one year’s hay crop. The 
whole truth will be known when the census is com- 
pleted, but enough is now done to indicate that the 
final result will differ from the above conclusions in 
amount, rather than in proportions. A revulsion in 
public sentiment favorable to agriculture should fol- 
low a widespread discussion of these facts.—Market 
Record, : , 


TO CONNECT LAKES ERIE AND 
MICHIGAN. 


The Hennepin Canal, which is now being con- 
structed, will, to all practical purposes, place the 


a ()) 


ROUTE OF PROPOSED CANAL. 
Mississippi River cities nearer the Atlantic seaboard. 
Great as the value of the Hennepin Canal will be to 
the great West and Chicago, it is small as compared 
withthe untold possibilities of future greatness for 
Chicago, with a ship canal which can be built from 
the south end of Lake Michigan to the west end of 
Lake Erie at Toledo. Such a canal would place Chi- 
cago 550 miles nearer the Atlantic, writes a Chicago 
enthusiast, and transportation statistics show that 
the saving in freight charges alone would pay 5 per 
cent. on an investment of $50,000,000, a sum sufficient 
to construct a ship’ canal from Chicago to Toledo, a 
distance of 140 miles. In addition to the saving of 
freight charges the saving of time, interest and in- 
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surance, and also the saving of wreckage and loss 
consequent upon a voyage through the three great 
stormy lakes, with the early and long closing of navi- 
gation at the North straits, would make an aggregate 
of savings sufficient to render the cost of such a canal 
a profitable investment. Nor do these figures and es- 
timates standing alone indicate the ultimate triumph 
of such a ship canal, as the increase of business for 
Chicago and vicinity would carry the profits and ad- 
vantages accruing beyond the possibility of computa- 
tion. 


Broom corn, valued at $29,806, was exported during 


‘the month of October, against an amount valued at 


$17,593 in October preceding; and during the ten 
months ending with October broom corn, valued at 
$154,614, was exported, compared with an amount 
valued at $97,147 exported during the corresponding 
months of the year preceding.. 


HOW MANY POUNDS IN A TONP 


How many pounds in a ton, 2;000 or 2,240? isa 
question which has been bothering a jury in Judge 
Slover’s court at Kansas City in the suit of W. H. 
Harris & Co., grain merchants of this city, against’ 
Fowler, McVitie & Co. aud Ball, Hutchings & Co., 
steamboat agents at Galveston, Tex. 

In October, 1892, during the season of heavy grain 
exportations to Mexico, the Kansas City firm, by tele- 
graph, chartered the steamer ‘‘Tangier’’ to carry a 
cargo of corn from Galveston to Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
The carrying capacity of the vessel was declared by’ 
the Galveston agents to be 2,450 tons. While the ship: 
was being loaded a dispute arose as to the amount of 
the grain to be transported, the representatives of. 
Harris & Co. claiming 2,420 tons of 2,000 pounds each: 
were to be the cargo, while the agent of the boat con-: 
tended that it was to be 2,450 English or shipping tons: 
of 2,240 pounds each. 

After a wait of several days during which unsuc-: 
cessful etforts were made to reach an agreement, the 
vessel put to sea. Shortly afterward Ball, Hutchings 
& Co. drew on Harris & Co. for $816 alleged to be due 
for demurrage, dead freight and damage. 
freight was meant the difference between the cargo 
and the capacity of the vessel and by demurrage, the 
delay in starting. Harris & Co. paid the draft under 
written protest and recently tried to convince the jury 
that a Kansas City ton weighs just 2,000 pounds. 


THE CHICAGO GRAIN ELEVATORS 
COMPANY. 


The ordinary general meeting of the City of Chica- 
go Grain Elevators, Limited, was held November 21 
in London, under the presidency of Mr. John Aste, 


who, in moving the adoption of the report, said that 


while the directors had satisfaction in having been 
able to pay full interest on the debentures to provide 
for the sinking fund out of the earnings for the year 
ending May 31, 1893, they regretted that they were 
again unable to make any distribution among the 
shareholders. The quantity of grain warehoused 
during the current year had been over 35 o/o above 
that of the preceding year, but for various reasons 
this had not resulted in any practical benefit to the 
company. 

Since the formation of the company it had become 
evident that a more rapid change than was expected 
had taken place in the mode of conducting elevator 
business, and the American committee some time 
ince came to the conclusion that it would 
be desirable in the general interests of the 
company to convert it into an American 
company. After the board had had the 
matter before them at several meetings it 
was thought desirable to submit the 
scheme to some of the principal share and 
debenture holders, resulting in a committee 
of four appointed to consider the scheme 
with the directors. After some modifica- 
tions, these conferences resulted in the 
scheme of rearrangement, which had the 
approval of large share and debenture 
holders. The American committee were 
confident that good results would follow 
the rearrangement. Throughout they had 
shown their faith In the future of the company, and 
had given a preference to the English shareholders. 
The preference shareholders had been again safe- 
guarded so far as payment of their interest was con- 
cerned, by the creation of a reserve fund in pros- 
perous years which would be equal to two years’ 
dividend, 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a reso~ 
lution was passed unanimously authorizing the direc- 
tors to affix the company’s seal to an agreement in 
terms of the draft submitted to the meeting for the 
conditional transfer of the property to the proposed 
new American company. 


Thieves are reported to have been stealing wheat 
north and south of the town of Miller, S. D. The 
owners have been holding the grain for higher prices. 
The thieving has been going on for some time, but 
measures will be taken to stop it. 


By dead — 
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OFFICE OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


In the seventh annual report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission just issued, attention is called to 
the peculiar office of common carriers and the de- 
pendence of every occupation upon their facilities; 
the right of every person to receive just and equal 
treatment in all that pertains to public transportation, 
and the paramount purpose of regulating enactments 
to secure to the people the actual enjoyment of this 
right. There must be a common and public rate, 
prima facie just and reasonable, which measures the 
lawful charge of the carrier. 

Two classes of questions are involved in the consid- 
eration of a rate; one relates to the methods by which 
the justice and reasonableness of a rate is determined; 
the other to the measures by which observance of that 
rate is to be secured. Departure from the established 
tariff includes ‘the offenses of rate cutting, rebates, 
under-billing, false weighing, false classification, and 
endless other devices by which unjust discrimination 
is effected. The only effective mode of dealing with 
discriminations arising through departure from the 
public rate is to place them in the category of crimi- 
nal misdemeanors. Any redress by means of civil 
action for damages is 
manifestly inadequate. 
If such offenses escape 
detection and punish- 
ment, it is not because 
of defects and weak- 
ness in the criminal 
machinery for that 
purpose, but because 
those charged with 
the administration of 


ble to enforce it against 
this class of offend- 
ers. 

In cases arising un- 
der the act to regulate 
commerce the duty 
does not consist in 
determining what 
constitutes a crimi- 
nal act, but in un- 


viction of national duty in this regard, and the notion 
that the strong arm of government should hold the 
balance of power between the carriers and the people 
has taken a firm hold upon public opinion. To inves- 
tigate these tariffs require their correction when 
ascertained to be unfair or oppressive, and determine 
what are just and reasonable rates for public car- 
riage is a governmental function of the highest 
utility. Transportation is a constant and universal 
necessity, and the state is bound to see that the terms 
upon which it is furnished are not burdensome or 
unequal. 


GRADING GRAIN ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


There is widespread dissatisfaction among the grain 
buyers of the Big Bend over the manner in which the 
Tacoma exporters are grading down the wheat 
shipped to them, says the 7%mes of Davenport, Wash. 
The conviction is daily gaining strength that the Ta- 
coma people have entered an unholy combine to grade 
all wheat below what it is actually worth. This is 
not mere supposition, for facts are almost daily ad- 
duced, which encourage this belief, and Big Bend 
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THE SCIENTIFIC FEED MILL. 


During the last few years many millers have with- 
drawn from the feed grinding business and, as the de- 
mand for feed is continually growing, the elevator 
men have naturally undertaken to help supply it. 
Many country elevator men have added a feed mill 
during recent years, and every one of them has found 
it a profitable investment. The feed business is still 
growing and the time is not far distant when every 
elevator will have a feed mill operated in connection 
with it. 

The illustration given herewith shows the Scientific 
Mill, with the upper case thrown back, showing the 
interior of mill. There are two reducing discs, both 
of which revolve, each in opposite direction from the 
other, one pulley being driven by a straight, the other 
by a crossed belt. The small pulley is driven by a 
belt from countershaft and operates the feed roll by 
which the material is fed regularly into the mill, the 
amount being regulated by a ratchet and pawl. The 
material, which must first be reduced to pieces not 
larger than one-inch cubes, passes from the feed roll 
and drops to the conveyor on the main shaft, and en- 
tering the discs is thrown violently against the reduc- 
ing surfaces back and 
forth; and 


the par- 
ticles treated in this 
way and by contact 
with themselves are 


quickly reduced to 
powder, and pass from 
between the discs in 
every direction against 
the case covering the 
dises; after which the 
current of air carries 
the product through 
the discharge opening 
below. The upper case 
or covering being 


hinged to the lower, 
can be easily raised 
and the dises or inte- 
rior of mill 
examined or cleaned 
when desired. All 


quickly 


covering the guilty 
transaction and bring- 
ing to justice those 
who engaged in it. 


That the public tariff 
charges are frequently 
departed from in par- 


joints are closely fitted 
and carefully packed 
to prevent escape of 
powdered material 
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when mill is in opera- 
tion. 
This mill has a quick 
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ticular localities, and 


release, which is a 


that rebates are paid 
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and other prohibitions 
of the statute disre- 
garded, is believed by many to be true, The legal 
truth of these violations may not be obtainable, yet 
the fact of their occurrence is a moral certainty. To 
attempt the extermination of illegal preferences by 
executing penal provisions of the act, to ferret out the 
vast number of condemned transactions, to discover 
the parties who participate in them and secure legal 
evidence of their guilt and prosecute them to conyic- 
tion and punishment is, of course, a difficult under- 
taking. In view of these facts it may be suitable for 
Congress to consider whether legislation should not 
seek to lessen the evils of secret discriminations by 
endeavoring to remove their cause, 

With reference to the methods of correcting wrong- 
doing which results from making and adhering to un- 
just rates, the commission says the importance of this 
subject can hardly be exaggerated. It involves the in- 
vestigation of existing tariff rates and authority for 
their alteration when found excessive or unequal. 
These tariffs, or standards of compensation, are de- 
vised by the railroads themselves and represent their 
notions of proper remuneration, save as they haye 
been corrected to some extent through the agency of 
this commission. The great body of producers and 
consumers who are so vitally affected by the cost of 
transportation, and completely dependent upon this 
unnecessary service, have no voice in fixing the scale 
of charges, and little power to prevent exactions or 
inequality, except as they may demand the interven- 
tion of federal authority. There is a growing con 
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buyers who have paid dearly 
this season, are getting wrathy. 

Portland buyers pay the same price for wheat and 
grade it much more satisfactorily, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are obliged to pay 24 cents per bushel 
more tonnage on account of the Columbia River. As 
a result, most of the grain in the future will be 
shipped to that city. There is something wrong 
when Portland can grade wheat so much better and 
yet pay this additional tonnage. A number of in- 
stances have occurred recently where two or three 
carloads of grain were shipped to Tacoma, all 
threshed from the same field, and of the same quality 
and character, and yet the returns would classify 
them as two or three distinct kinds of grain, and pos- 
sibly one would be dry, one wet, and another smutty. 
One grain dealer shipped a car of last year’s wheat, 
which was graded down and reported too soft. 

It is poor policy for Tacoma dealers to impose on 
our buyers in the way they have been doing recently, 
and to the extent of forcing them to seek new mar- 
kets. They should not presume too far on the fact 
that Tacoma is the natural outlet to our grain fields. 


for being in the field 


Reputation, reputation, sighed Roderigo. Business, 
business, is the modern cry. You will find the AMER- 
ICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE quite a help to you 
in your business if you are in any way connected with 
the grain or hay interests. See out guessing contest 
ticket in this issue, 


great convenience, say- 
ing much time and an- 
noyance, as it is only 
necessary to set plates once for certain degree of 
fineness, which need not be disturbed unless it is de- 
sired to change the quality of work. When stopping 
mill the release lever is given a half turn backward, 
which allows the plates to separate, and when start- 
ing again the release lever is brought into position 
and plates are set for desired quality of work with- 
out further adjusting. 

This mill also has adjustable base and boxes, so that 
one shaft and head can be raised or lowered, or moved 
one side or the other and brought in perfect train to 
the other. The value of these features will be recog- 
nized at once, as to do proper work the plates in these 
mills must be in perfect train, which is disturbed, as 
the boxes wear unless some provision is made for ad- 
justment. Any additional information can be secured 
by addressing the Foos Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, ©. 


Grain land in the vicinity of Visalia, Cal., is in ac- 
tive demand and rents haye advanced. And this is 
the case in the face of abnormally low markets for 
wheat, barley and corn. 

Emory E. Nutt of Sidney, O., reports that while 
talking with one of his customers, a very prosperous 
farmer, he asked him his experience in feeding his 
wheat to hogs. The farmer replied that one bushel 
of wheat would make 14 pounds of pork. This is 


similar to the experience of farmers in Dakota who 
have tried the same experiment, 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way in- 
terested in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. 
We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects 
which pertain to the interest of the trade at large, or any 
branch of it.] 


SOLD ELEVATOR—WILL BUILD. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
Van Dusen Elevator at Redwood Falls, Minn., burned 
down Noy. 5, 1893. This is the second time within a 
year. The contents were about 15,000 bushels of 
wheat, 4,000 bushels of flax and some oats. C. W. 
George has sold his 40,000-bushel steam elevator to 
the Van Dusen firm, taking as a part of the trade the 
foundation and lease of ground of the burned eleva- 
tor. Mr. George will build an elevator on this ground 
in the summer, so as to be ready for the crop of 1894. 

Yours truly, REDWOOD. 


COMPLETED NEW ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Messrs. H. A. Reitzand N. R. Maust are erecting 
an elevator in West Salisbury, Pa. The capacity of 
the elevator is 20,000 bushels of grain and 30 tons of 
sacked flour and feed. Machinery will be used for 
loading and unloading cars. Inside machinery con- 
sists of choppers, crushers, corn shellers, grain clean- 
ing machinery, hopper scales, etc. The elevator is 
now ready for business. The power is furnished by a 
40-horse power engine. This the first and only ele- 
vator in Somerset county. 

Very truly, 

Elk Lick, Pa. 

RAPID WEIGHING TO BLAME FOR SHORT- 

AGES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In ref- 
erence to an article in your last issue relating to track 
scales and rapid weighing, allow me to cite the case 
of asteamer which loaded at the Detroit Railroad 
Elevator at Detroit, Mich., during this season, taking 
on a load of 65,000 bushels, which it unloaded at Buf- 
falo. 

I was told by one of the owners of the boat that 
this load of 65,000 bushels was weighed out in drafts 
of 100 bushels each, and that the weighing was done 
in three hours and thirteen minutes. At this rate the 
weighman had to fill his scale, weigh the load, enter 
up the weight and empty the scale nearly three and 
one-half times every minute during the entire time of 
unloading the cargo. 

I am informed also that this rapid weighing at Buf- 
falo isa common practice. May it. not account for 
some of the shortages complained of, and doesn’t this 
beat your track scale weigher? 

Yours truly, 
TO SUCCEED NORTH STORMS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I take 
the following from the Journal News which I think 
will be of interest to your readers: 

‘“‘Arrangements have just been completed whereby 
the new firm of Harned, Clarke & Co., succeeds the 
late firm of North Storms & Co., in the grain and seed 
business, with offices at the old stand, No. 204 Upper 
First street. The members of this firm form a com- 
bination that is rarely excetled. The senior member, 
Dr. F. M. Harned, whose residence for the present is 
in Washington, Ind., is well known here and has had 
years of experience in different lines of business, prin- 
cipally in grain and milling interests, and is regarded 
by all who know him as one of the most successful 
men in Southern Indiana, due entirely to his clear- 
headed business qualifications and executive ability. 

“Mr. W. P. Clarke, the second member of the firm, 
has spent the larger portion of his business career in 
Evansville. For along period he was the right hand 
man of Bartlett, Kuhn & Co., in whose office he formed 
and developed the business qualifications he now pos- 
sesses. For the past four years he has been the part- 
ner of the late Mr. North Storms, under the firm name 
of North Storms & Co., and he is entitled to his full 


A. H. SHUMAKER. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


share of the credit for the splendid reputation and 
business built up by that firm. . 

“Mr. Albert Jones, the other member, is well known 
as one of the most successful traveling men in the 
grain and seed line that ever worked out of Evans- 
ville. For a number of years he was connected with 


the firm of Bartlett, Kuhn & Co., and the Evansville 


Grain Company and others, and his extensive ac- 
quaintance wil] bring lots of business to the new firm. 

“Altogether the firm of Harned, Clarke & Co. starts 
out well equipped with money, brains and other facili- 
ties, and it remains only with them to exercise the 
energy they possess to make a success. 

Very truly, 
Evansville, Ind. 
OUR BOSTON LETTER. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Markets 
have been dull and featureless all the month. With 
the closing of the lakes and outlook for little higher 
prices came the reduction of all-rail rates to the sea- 
board: 


READER. 


RECEIPTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Articles. 1893. 1892. 
Cotton Seed Meal, bushels.............. 11,895 15,025 
Corn, bushels, 4. c0 seeceetes eestor 1,428,185 733,519 
‘Wheat, bushels). 226 ftacn tae cases nets 1,026, 37: 425,532 
Oats, bushelase. 7, decree ces beets were 641,276 924,557 
Rye, bushelsiix fo.ccy cces compan vale 2,350 8,435 
Mill Feed jtons 228-5 fon. ssc tntces bene 4,545 4,027 
Oatmeal} sacks ie.ci. 0. doe Ree aes 1,267 2,696 
Oatmeal, barrels. 5.7. c's vate sews cts sve 6,094 3,618 
Cornmeal, barrels 2 o.)...- eats ones viel + 12,638 17,145 
Barley;: DUBHEISE! eine ok on va lowloe Selcen tee 17,235 47,821 
Malt, DusHUIS ii. sania’ cciie vee con leieret 99,796 119,615 
Hops, balesicveccet «coc thesine Cements 2,351 608 
Peas, bushels. Jes cee ve seni ale ess stores 6,252 42,969 
Buckwheat, bushels, 25.2. Syso.dten. ss 8, OOS ree a auelsie 
Flour: Darrels's.ccGn.encetseaattestsics 5's 131,279 169,446 
Flour, SACKS), . 5. aii ce ceSlevusle s seve 210,967 260,350 
HAY, CNB. ce os MTR re een aaea aioe as oa ttarataterelNglars guataleletes 
EXPORTS FOR NOVEMBER, 
Articles. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels... 5:5 easter 255,832] 334,800 
Corn, bushelat iy, <ss.00 comemoe meen tees 719,419) 364,570 
Oats bushels 5 sori ae concer eul eect 6,655 112,680 


Peas, bushels «;? hat cee eos Coren whet 300 9,357 
Buckwheat; bushels......... 000000000 


Cornmeal, barrels.vian ai css os s'sck'en ves 9,123 4,727 
Oatmeal, barrels. excseckae tees eke 1,497 1,435 
Oatmeal, sacke% 27: yea siwaee eevee 949 2,040 
Hlour, sacks, oFaciac san eusmeman ee hone 153,477 207,180 
Hiour, barrels, 222s. eer eee enews 43,112 35,304 
Mill Weed, Davee. eieiewts core S.435I tae 
Hay, bales: ii. s,-ccae nook ee arent SO S41) hae 


Mr. Henry B. Moore of J. E. Soper & Co., and Mr. 
Leroy Brown of Blaney, Brown & Co., were two of a 
party to the wilds of Maine last month. Mr. Moore 
shet a moose and Mr. Brown a deer. Mr. Charles A. 
Hall, formerly with C. Dorr & Son, has opened an 
office and started to do a feed commission business. 
Haynes & Tourtello of Maynard, Mass., grain dealers, 
have failed. J. A. Creighton of J. A. Creighton & Co., 
grain dealers of Thomaston, Me., died last month. 
His sons continue the business. 


Yours, etc., BUNKER HILL. 


THE ORIGIN AND USE OF BARLEY. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
principal grain raised in this country, besides rye and 
wheat, is barley. Its product, beer, is in demand 
and is consumed daily by all people. <A_ short 
treatise upon the class Hordeum, to which the 
barley belongs, will perhaps therefore be of interest. 
It is odd that the original fatherland of this grain, 
which has been used by people since the first times, 
is not definitely known, Later authors presumed that 
barley was first known in Egypt or India. Others 
maintain that Sicily or Tartary is the birthplace of 
the same. Without doubt, however, one will not 
make a mistake in designating Asia as the land of the 
first origin of all kinds of grain. 

In most Asiatic languages the name barley has the 
same significance as the name bread. In the coun- 
tries between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris barley 
grew without any cultivation. From the times of 
Theophrastus and Pliny’ there was a species of bar- 
ley cultivated, from which a very nutritious bread 
was made. One will make no mistake in accepting 
barley as the first grain which was largely cultivated. 
Professor Unger found barley in the bricks of a pyra- 
mid in Egypt, erected about the year 2570 B.C. In 
the old Egyptian mummies also there were found re- 
mains of barley. In the valley of the Nile barley 


was sown and gives good results with two as well as 
with four rows. 

Herodotus wrote: ‘‘No country produces as much 
grain as Babylonia.’’ The leaves of wheat and bar- 
ley are said to have been in that region often of a 
width of four fingers. Barley has been known in Eu- 
rope since early times. The grain to-day is mostly 
cultivated in Roumania and, in fact, in the southern 
countries more than in the north. Barley was for- 
merly the principal product of Greece. Of cereals, 
the Romans cultivated wheat and barley, especially 
the so-called summer and winter barley. During for- 
mer times bread was made from barley, but later it 
was only used as a feeding stuff. T'wo-rowed barley 
was sown in January and February. The best variety 
was that from Carthage and Spain, which was har- 
vested in April. Later wheat was sown more and 
more in Italy instead of barley. Since ancient times 
barley has been known to the Germans, who made 
beer of it, as did also the inhabitants of France. 

Yours, WILHELM MUHLE. 

Hamburg, Germany. 


STOCKS AND GERMANYW’S CROPS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—During 
the past weeks our grain market has been as before, 
flat. Every week it becomes more apparent that there 
is an over-production of wheat. The quantity of 
wheat on passage to Europe increased still more dur- 
ing the past weeks. On the 20th of November there 
were 2,928,000 quarters on passage to England, com- 
pared with 2,854,000 quarters on passage November 13. 
To the continent there were 1,083,000 quarters on 
passage on November 20, compared with 1,071,000 
quarters on passage November 13. The total number 
of quarters on passage on November 20 was 4,000,000, 
against 3,925,000 for November 13. 

Of the 1,083,000 quarters for the continent 325,000 
quarters were for France, 300,000 for Belgium, 175,000 
for Holland, and the remainder for Germany and 
other countries. The condition of new seeds in 
Prussia is as follows: (No. 1 indicates very good, 
No. 2 indicates good, No. 3 indicates middling, No. 4 
indicates bad, No. 5 indicates very bad.) Wheat in 
September was 2.5, in October 2.2, and in Novem- 
ber 2.1. Rye in September was 2.5, in October 1.8, 
and in November 1.8. 

Yours truly, 

Hamburg, Germany. 


WILHELM MUBLE, 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKERS OF GRAIN 
CLEANING MACHINERY. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
connection with my communication which made its 


appearance in the September issue of your valued 


paper there appeared an editorial mention pointing out 
the necessity of having the trade pushed direct. I 
would suggest that efforts be made and no money be 
spared by the interested parties to take advantage of 
the favorable opportunity afforded by the forthcom- 
ing International Exhibition of Grain Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery, which is to be held in our city 
during several weeks from February 20 (February 8 
the old style). 

As intimated in the August issue of this paper, the 
exhibition is being organized in consequence of the 
government's decision to enforce stringent laws with 
a view to stop the generally low and often fraudulent 
grading of Russian export grain. The idea of such a 
measure belonged to the defunct Valerian Tshernyaj- 
eff, inspector of agriculture, and a member of the 
Imperial Free Economic Society, who since visiting 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia had be- 
come a decided propagator of American improved im- 
plements and grain handling machinery. He most 
fervently pursued the advocation of an improved grain 
grading system and the subject of the forthcoming 
exhibition became so popular both with the official 
world and the said economic society that the latter 
had decided to hold the exhibition in January, 1893. 
But Mr. Tshernyajeff’s death and other unforeseen cir- 
cumstances on the one side and the society’s desire to 
insure a wider adhesion and a larger productiveness 
of the undertaking on the other, caused the delay of 
the exhibition until next February, 

As incredible as it may seem it remains too true 
that there are in Russia but very few manufacturers 
of grain cleaning machinery who are really worth 
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mentioning. If the exposition were to comprise only 
machines of domestic manufacture it would prove a 
complete failure, faute de combattants, for want of ex- 
hibitors. 

Our grain trade has known until quite recently but 
of one Russian, one-German and one English fanning 
mill, one English cockle separator and trier, ‘and one 
English screen. The American large sized grain 
cleaner, separator and grader and the oat clipper of 
the E. H. Pease Manufacturing Company opened up a 
new era. Then came Count Berg’s ingenious inven- 
tion as brought forth by the August issue of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE to complete 
the collection of practical machinery of that line. 

With the new rules and regulations becoming im- 
perative all those old-fashioned machines which had 
been tolerated in former days, and which tend to main- 
tain the old routine work whenever they are permitted 
to remain, must be supplanted by more powerful and 
substantial machinery to fit. the urgent requirement 
and the daily increasing demand. The Economic So- 
ciety’s wide gate, giving access to almost a tabula rasa 
when foreign competitors are invited to write down 
what they claim for their respective machinery, will 
be thrown open very soon and those desirous of 
“striking the iron while it is hot’”’ or ‘‘skimming the 
milk’? will, of course, not fail to be present. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that in our 
places new factories cannot be expected to spring up 
like mushrooms after a heavy rain, and that under [ 
the present condition watching the sun rise would be 
connected with the danger of having the eyes worn 
out by the mist. We have had too much experience, 
with the primitive and slow grain cleaning method by 
means of the old-fashioned German colonists’ fanning 
mill to continue that practice any longer. Let us 
‘ have some modern time and labor saving machinery. 

Very truly yours ALFRED F, BENDER. 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 


THE ERIE CANAL. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Now 
hat the friends of the Erie Canal are working once 
again for its improvement I wish to cali attention to 
what I consider the best plan for increasing its use- 
fulness. 

“The reason why the Illinois steamer and consort 
system has been so readily indorsed by all practical 
canal men in the state of New York is explained by 
the following exhibit: The original Erie Canal boats’ 
width 15 feet, length 80 feet, burthen 70 tons, draft 
34 feet; cost $7,149,789. Enlargements from 1836 to 
its completion in 1862: Boats’ width 17 feet 10 inches, 
length 97 feet, burthen 240 tons, draft 6 feet; cost $44,- 
465,414. Improvement on the Seymour plan, which 
is already well under way: Boats’ width 17 feet 10 
inches, length 194 feet, burthen 580 tons, draft 7 feet; 
cost only $3,500,000. 

“While the enlargement cost nearly $45,000,000 to 
increase the capacity of the boat 170 tons, now one- 
thirteenth of that sum will increase the capacity of a 
double boat 340 tons. In other words, it will enable 
a double boat to carry 20,714 bushels corn, rye or flax- 
seed. This astonishing difference in the two im- 
prov ements to the canal is accounted for by the latter 
improvement utilizing the capacity of the canal 
lengthwise. The boats are the same in width, but 
double in length. 

“Tn ex-State Engineer Horatio Seymour’s report of 
1881, he mentioned such prominent canal authorities 
as Alonzo Richmond, Van R. Richmond, John B. 
Jervis and George Geddes, all favoring lengthening 
both tiers of locks between Lockport and Cohoes, so 
that a double boat could pass without uncoupling; 
also to raise the banks of the canal one foot and 
dredge it out another foot, except over aqueducts and 
culverts, which would allow boats to draw seven feet 
of water and leave two feet clearance under them. It 
was the universal opinion of all practical canal men 
then, and is now, that such an improvement to the 
Erie Canal would enable the steamer and consort sys- 
tem to solve the problem of cheap transportation. 

“In 1884 the legislature adopted the Seymour plan 
of improving the Erie and Oswego Canals, and has 
from time to time appropriated funds to lengthen 39 
locks on the Erie Canal and 10 on the Oswego Canal. 
In the meantime, the boatmen have built and put in 
commission 75 steamers of the most economical pat- 
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tern, and there are several more under construction. 

“These steamers push and tow from three to five 
consorts each. Pushing one and towing two by a 400- 
foot, hawser is the favoaite method; this rig usually 
carrying west 500 tons of merchandise and bringing 
east 900 tons of grain, equal to 32,150 bushels of corn, 
rye or flaxseed; making 1,400 tons handled in a round 
trip; while by the latest improved steamers $200 pays 
for fuel and engineers for a round trip, bringing the 
cost of moving the boats down to five cents per mile 
per boat, or about a quarter of a mill per ton per mile; 
to come down to fractions, it is just 284 one-hun- 
dredths of a mill per ton per mile. 

“Not only steamers and consorts are run in pairs, 
but also horse boats in the grain, lumber and mer- 
chandise trade are doubled, and in numerous cases 
three or four boats are coupled and handled success- 
fully, although the boatmen are put to great expense 
and delay by having to uncouple their boats at the re- 
maining short locks, 

“The following is a startling exhibit, showing the 
present capacity of the Erie Canal between the locks: 

‘‘A double boat carries 480 tons, equal to 17,148, 
bushels of corn, rye or flaxseed; and with a contin- 
uous train of boats moving east at only 24+ miles per 
hour, a rig wonld pass a given point every minute: 
In one minute 17,148 bushels, in one hour 1,028,580, 
in one day 30,685,920. in 210 days of canal navigation 
6,444,048, 200. 

“The facts are thatat present everything pertaining 
to the Erie Canal, except the locks, is capable of float- 
ing the above amount of grain annually into the 
Hudson River. The above exhibit shows that in 
reality only the locking facilities need improving to 
enable the steamer, or Goy. Flower’s trolley system, 
to carry all the grain that will ever be raised in the 
Northwest. 

“The following exhibit shows the capacity of the 
Erie Canal after it is improved on the Seymour plan. 
This is determined by how quickly a double boat can 
be gotten through a lock, and it is possible by me- 
chanical appliances to lock a rig in three minutes, 
thus: In three minutes 20,714 bushels, in one hour 
414,280 bushels, in one day 9,942,000 bushels, in 210 
days of navigation 2,087,971,200 bushels. 

“This exhibit is based on the boats carrying corn, 
rye or flaxseed; wheat would be less, and oats or bar- 
ley more. 

“Tn conclusion, I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that fora number of years the Erie Canal has 
been laboring under disadvantages that would have 
ruined its railroad competitors. Think of canal grain 
haying to pay 84 cents a bushel elevator charges, 
when all-rail grain could be transferred for an eighth 
of one cent per bushel. Think of railroad corpora- 
tions reducing their rate on wheat 5 cents a bushel 
from Buffalo to New York as soon as the canal is 
opened for business. Where would the railroads be 
if the state owned all the grain elevating facilities, 
and made the roads pay 2 cents a bushel over the 
cost of elevating grain? It is marvelous that the Erie 
Canal has survived, considering all the gigantic 
abuses it has been subjected to. 

“Give the Erie Canal a show! Go right along with 
the original Seymour plan of improving the canal, 
which can be completed inside of three years for the 
slight sum of $3,500;000.”’ 

All Western grain growers and shippers are directly 
interested in the improvement of the Erie, as it means 
lower rates to the seaboard. I trust none of them will 
lose an opportunity to say a good word for the great 
grain carrier and help along its improvement in every 
way possible. 

Sincerely, 

New York. N. Y. 


Carr. M. Dr Puy. 


Barley malt aggregating 65 bushels was imported 
during October, against 65 bushels during October 
preceding; and during the ten months ending with 
October, 2,359 bushels, eae? at $2,872, were import- 
ed, compared with 4,202 bushels, valued at $4,910, im- 
ported during the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. Of imported barley malt we re-exported 
none in October and none in October, 1892. We re- 
exported none during the ten months ending with Oc- 
tober, compared with 1,191 bushels, valued at $830, 
re-exported during the ten months ending with Octo- 


ber, 1892, 


GRAIN ‘SPECULATION. 
Senator Peffer gives a very curious explanation of 
the manner in which speculation on Boards of Trade 
depresses the prices of farm products. He has dis- 
covered, as a result of many months of investigation 
into the causes of agricultural depression, that ‘‘the 
constant trading ‘n futures necessarily gives to the 
people the idea that there is more grain on hand than 
there is in fact. In other words, the world, judging 
from the market reports, understands that there is a 
much larger quantity of grain on hand than does 
really pat and that of itse’f logically tends to lower 
prices.’ . 

The implication of this is that stocks of wheat have 
not been really increasing for months past. They 
have only seemed to increase. It is not actual wheat 
which is piled up at all market centers. It is wind 
which has accumulated there, and the system of 
speculation in vogue makes the whole world believe 
that these vast stores of wind are actually wheat 
which has to be paid for by somebody and for which _ 
storage room must be furnished. The statistics of 
supplies show that in Chicago elevators are stored 
more than 21,000,000 bushels of wheat; in New York 
more than 20,000,000 bushels; in Minneapolis and Du- 
luth 20,000,000 bushels, and in other store houses, 
where it is immediately available for use, more than 
40,000,000 bushels. Mr. Peffer’s comfortable theory 
would lead the world to believe that these statistics 
are all wrong, and that no such quantities of wheat 
exist. The world’s visible supply of wheat now is 
about 220,000,000 bushels. A year ago it was 196,- 
000,000 bushels. Two years ago it was 133,000,000 
bushels. Three years ago it was 91,000,000 bushels. 
These are the figures given by the best trade authori- 
ties. Does Mr. Peffer mean to say that these statistics 
are wrong and that the whole world has been deceived 
about them? Mr. Peffer does not say that there has 
been any deliberate misrepresentation in regard to 
these figures.. His theory is that speculation has de- 
ceived the people about supplies. Mr. Armour, for 
instance, who is supposed to have about 15,000,000 
bushels of wheat in his Chicago elevator, for which he 
has paid in cash nearly $10,000,000, is likely to go down 
to the storehouse some day and discover that his good 
money has been paid out for nothing but wind, which 
has accumulated in his houses as the result of the 
speculation in futures which goes on daily in the Chi- 
cago wheat pit! When Mr. Armour makes this dis- 
covery, he will doubtless immediately join Mr. Peffer 
and Mr. Hatch in demanding the immediate abolition 
of speculation. 

The only important result of this senatorial investi- 
gation into agriculttral depression seems to be that it 
has once more proven, aS has been done many times 
before, that a man with a hobby is incapacitated for 
fairly judging facts and conditions affecting his 
hobby.—Kansas City Star. 


MILWAUKEE ELEVATOR RATES. 


The Milwaukee Board of Trade has been laboring 
under the impression that Chicago has been especially 
favored in the line of grain insurance rates on stock 
in elevators. It recently announced that a committee 
would be sent to Chicago to look into the matter of 
rates and attempt to eliminate an element unfavor- 
able to Milwaukee in the competition for grain busi- 
ness. Investigation develops the fact that elevator 
rates in Milwaukee are much lower than the rates 
through the Northwest, and notably in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Superior, Duluth and elsewhere, where the 
construction and protection are not inferior. The 
average rates in Chicago run from 14 to 24 per cent., 
but in many cases the elevators that rate the lowest 
are equipped throughout with automatic sprinklers 
and are unexposed. 


A bill has been introduced by Senator Cullom which 
is intended to meet one of the weak points that ex- 
perience has found in the Interstate Commerce act. 
The proposed amendment is intended to enforce the 
acceptance by one railroad of the traffic of another 
for the purpose of making a continuous line and for 
the further purpose of preventing railroads from dis- 
criminating as between roads in the acceptance of 
traffic. 
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GRAIN INSPECTION IN MINNE- 
SOTA. 


The eighth annual report of the Minnesota State 
Grain Inspection Department recently submitted to 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commission by Chief 
Inspector A. C. Clausen shows that the receipts of 
grain, which have been subject to inspection during 
the season just closed, have been as follows: At Min- 
neapolis, 100,165 cars of wheat, 4,129 cars of corn, 4,- 
639 cars of oats, 552 cars of rye, 3.949 cars of barley, 
1,345 cars of flax; total, 115,279 cars. At Duluth, 
65,741 cars of wheat, 4983 cars of corn, 235 cars of oats, 
131 cars of rye, 146 cars of barley, 579 cars of flax; 
total, 67,325 cars. At St. Paul, 990 cars of wheat, 
251 cars of corn, 922 cars of oats, 8 cars of rye, 100 
cars of barley, 229 cars of flax; total, 2,500 cars. At 
St. Cloud, 1,241 cars of wheat, making a grand total 
of 186,345 cars of all kinds of grain, or 123,107,050 


bushels. 
The inspections out of store during the same period 


were asfollows: At Minneapolis, 43,714 cars of wheat, 
1,034 cars of corn, 1,800 cars of oats, 330 cars of rye, 
1,048 cars of barley and 910 cars of flaxseed; total, 
48,836 cars. At Duluth, 1,405 cars of wheat, 518 cars 
of corn, 4 cars of oats, 6 cars of rye, 18 cars of bar- 
ley and 6 cars of flaxseed: total, 1,957 cars. At St. 
Paul, 1,876 cars of wheat, 661 cars of corn, 867 cars 
of oats, 34 cars of rye and 1,125 cars of barley; total, 
4,563 cars. At St. Cloud, none, making’a grand total 
of 55,356 cars. In addition to the above there was in- 
spected ‘‘out of’? store into vessels at Duluth as fol- 
Wheat. 34.228.218 bushels; corn, 374,737 bush- 
72,149 bushels; flax- 

total of 35,086,135 


lows: 
els; rye, 64,534 bushels: barley, 
seed, 345,897 bushels; being a 
bushels. 

The total financial receipts of the inspection and 
weighing department for the crop year (including 
$2,172.04 interest on deposits) were $131,286.26, and 
the expenditures were $172,281.20, showing a deficit 
of $40,994.84. 

Mr. Clausen attributes this result to the reduction 
of the inspection fee from 20 to 15 cents per cdr, and 
20 cents for weighing, together with the fact that the 
crop is lighter. At the close of the year, in August, 
1892, he says the surplus was $84,753.05, and in view 
of that the reduction was made to get rid of the sur- 
plus, and appears to have succeeded. He recom- 
mends that the fee be restored to 20 cents. 

The wheat crop of last season in the territory nat- 
urally tributary to Northwestern markets was defi- 
cient in volume as compared with that of the preced- 
ing one, the result of the year’s work in carloads re- 
ceived indicating a reduction of about 15 per cent. 
An extremely hot temperature during the latter half 
of August caught the wheat in its formative stage, 
preventing the heads from filling out well, and slightly 
pinched the berries, which resulted in a crop rich in 
quality, but lacking in weight. The situation was a 
somewhat anomalous one. The bad weather prevail- 
ing at a critical period of its growth had stunted the 
development of the grain, thus reducing its weight 
per bushel and therefore its milling yield, while the 
same conditions had been_ instrumental in largely in- 
creasing the normal percentage of “oluten,’’? and thus 
presenting a rich crop full of flour-making qualities. 

As a result of a hearing, at which all interests were 
fairly represented, the rules were amended by the 
adoption of the following clause: ‘‘Hard, flinty 
wheat, containing no appreciable mixture of soft 
wheat, may be admitted to the grades of No. 2 North- 
ern and No. 3 Wheat, provided the test weight of the 
same is not more than one pound less than the mini- 
mum test weight required by the existing rules for 
said grades, and provided, further, that such wheat 
isin all other respects qualified for admission into 
said grades.”’ 

The experience and results of the year have vindi- 
cated the judgment of your honorable board in this 
important matter. 

Mr. Clausen especially commends the practical 
working of the law of 983 requiring railroads to fur- 
nish police protection for cars until full delivery has 
been made, and then re-sealing after inspection before 
delivery. The number of reports of small shortages 
at the different weighmasters’ bureaus have been re- 
duced fully 60 per cent. during the operation of the 
sealing system, as compared with the number re- 


corded during a similar period the year previous. 
The primary objéct of the country warehouse law 
was to extend the jurisdiction of the commission over 
the local markets of the state, where nine-tenths of 
the grain leaves the producers’ hands, for the pur- 
pose of correcting the general evils which might pre- 
vail, and furnish the farmers with a tribunal before 
which complaints of injustice or oppression could be 
preferred. One of the prominent features of the law, 
and the only one which directly affects the work of 
this department, is found in section 5, which, briefly 
stated, provides that in case of a disagreement be- 
tween the person delivering the grain and the local 
warehouseman as to the proper grade or dockage of 
the same, an average sample of at least three quarts 
of the grain in dispute may be taken by one or both 
parties and forwarded to the chief inspector at St. 
Paul, which shall be accompanied by the request in 
writing of either or both of the parties. Under this 
provision there have been up to the present time a 
considerable number of samples received at this of- 
fice, and the opinions returned by us have been the 
means of settling a corresponding number of disputes 
and grievances. While it would be somewhat prema- 
ture to predict that this condition is likely to con- 
tinue, the measure, thus far, in its practical effect, 
seems to have proved a panacea for many ills, real or 
fancied, which formerly existed. The records of this 
office show that 1,008 out of a total number of 1,050 
country elevators and warehouses, located on railroad 
right of way, have complied with the provisions of 
law by taking out licenses. 

In concluding, the inspector says that inspectors 
and weighers are at St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and Superior. Including railroads, mills and eleva- 
tors, they are at ninety-four points. 


RICE ELEVATORS IN THE SOUTH. 


A revolution has been inaugurated in the method of 
dealing with one of the most important productions 
of the South. The rice crop in that section stands 
second in importance only to the cotton crop. Its 
condition is always taken into consideration in any 
estimate inade of the financial and industrial situa- 
tion there. Up to the present time, however, the 
methods of handling this most important source of in 
come have been of the most primitive character. They 
have been about on a par with those in use here away 
back in the thirties, when the wheat and corn crops 
of these Western states were taken to market in 
prairie schooners. Nobody could tell when to expect 
a lot.of rice to be dumped on the market or how long 
a threatened rice famine might continue. The con- 
sequence of this was that the market price was un- 
certain and unreliable. The arrival of a few more 
wagon loads than were expected might depress the 
price considerably and be the source of much incon- 
venience in providing sufficient storage to receive it. 

Hereafter the South is to handle its rice crop as the 
West now does its wheat crop. The National Rice 
Milling Company of New Orleans has introduced a 
system of rice elevators which are a thing of amaze- 
ment to the natives down there. Through their in- 
troduction the whole system of preparing the crop for 
market and storing it until it goes into actual con- 
sumption will be changed, and the change is expected 
to bring about a great saving in the cost of handling 
the crop. In connection with these elevators ma- 
chinery has been introduced for taking the grain in 
its crude state as it comes from the rice fields and 
preparing it for market. Each elevator that has been 
erected is furnished with improved machines known 
as separators, in passing through which the sound 
grain is separated from all foreign substances such as 
grass, Straw, weeds and blasted and broken rice, and 
the sound grain is turned out ready for market or to 
be sent to the mill to be ground into rice flour. 

Quite a number of these rice elevators have been es-, 
tablished in different parts of the Southern section. 
They are supplied with all the latest improvements in 
machinery for scooping up carloads of the grain to be 
stored in them, or reloading the cars again for ship- 
ment to the marts for consumption. It is expected 
that their introduction will give a. great impetus to 
the rice industry in the South and will prove to be a 
means of vastly improving the financial condition of 
that section.—Chicago Post. 


IMPORT AMERICAN CORN. 


According to the last monthly report of the Bureau 
of Statistics, corn aggregating 3,765,929 bushels was 
exported during October, against 4,582,965 bushels ex- 
ported in October, 1892; and during the ten months 
ending with October, 46,122,655 bushels were ex- 
ported, compared with 69,857,254 bushels exported 
during the corresponding months of 1892. To the 
United Kingdom we exported 1,817,172 bushels, 
against 1,574,706 bushels in 1892; and during the ten 
months ending with October the exports amounted to 
15,539,222 bushels, against 29,759,391 bushels exported 
during the same months of 1892. To Germany we 
exported 410,311 bushels in October, against 663,617 
bushels exported in October, 1892; and during the ten 
months ending with October the exports amounted to 
6,364,948 bushels, compared with 13,766,379 bushels 
for the corresponding months of 1892. No corn was 
exported to France in October and none in October, 
1892; and during the ten months ending with October 
1,545,061 bushels were exported, compared with 2,- 
001,644 bushels exported during the corresponding 
months of 1892. Other countries in Europe received 
from us 423,497 bushels during October, against 629,- 
113 bushels received in October, 1892; and during the 
ten months ending with October they received from 
us 6,920,275 bushels, compared with 15,253,681 bushels 
in the corresponding months of 1892. 

We exported to Mexico 8,539 bushels during Octo- 
ber, against 1,119,787 bushels in October preceding: 
and during the ten months ending with October we 
exported 2,412,202 bushels, against 4,063,061 bushels 
exported during the corresponding months preceding. 
We exported to Central America and British Hondu- 
ras 3,002 bushels in October, against 6,537 bushels in 
October preceding; and during the ten months ending 
with October the exports were 146,957 bushels, com- 
pared with 105,718 bushels for the corresponding 
months preceding. 

We exported to the British North American Posses- 
sions 1,003,380 bushels in October, against 390,259 
bushels in October, 1892; and during the ten months 
ending with October we exported 11,438,630 bushels, 
compared with 3,419,927 bushels exported during the 
corresponding months of 1892. To Cuba we exported 
62,360 bushels in October, against 87,038 bushels in 
October, 1892; and during the ten months ending 
with October we exported 858,287 bushels, compared 
with 809,389 bushels exported during the same months 
of 1892. We exported to Puerto Rico 745 bushels in 
October, against 200 bushels ¢xported in 1892; and 
during the ten months ending with October the ex- 
ports amounted to 17,589 bushels, compared with 43,- 
217 bushels exported during the same months of 1892. 
There was no corn exported to Santo Domingo in Oc- 
tober, compared with 570 bushels exported in October, 
1892; and during the ten months ending with October 
947 bushels were exported, against 5,188 bushels dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1892. The other West 
Indies and Bermuda received from us 33,055 bushels 
in October, against 43,254 bushels in October preced- 
ing; and during the ten months ending with October 
they took from us 474,442 bushels, compared with 
441,107 bushels for the corresponding months preced- 
ing. 

We exported to South America 2,940 bushels in Oc- 
tober, against 67,308 bushels in October, 1892; and 
during the ten months ending with October the ex- 
ports amounted to 383,954 bushels, compared with 
169,375 bushels for the corresponding months preced- 
ing. To other countries we exported 928 bushels in 
October, against 576 bushels in October preceding; 
and during the ten months ending with October the 
exports amounted to 20,091 bushels, compared with 
19,177 bushels exported during the corresponding 
months of the year preceding. 


A large amount of new ground has been broken ~ 


this season for the first time in the vicinity of Bakers- 
field, Cal., and sown in Egyptian corn. <A good deal 
of it in the Poso country and southward therefrom 
has already been threshed out. The product averages 
about fifteen sacks of 130 pounds each to theacre. A 
large amount of new land under the Lerdo Canal was 
planted this year to this crop. It is understood that 
most of this will be fed on the ground, first to cattle 
and afterward to hogs. 
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EXHIBIT OF GRAIN CLEANING 
MACHINES AT ST. PETERS- 
BURG. 


An International Exhibition of machines, appli- 
ances and apparatus for the cleaning, screening, dress- 
ing and drying of grain and other seed will be held at 
St. Petersburg from March 2 to 16, 1894. The exhibi- 
tion is organized by the Imperial Free Economic So- 
ciety of Russia in St. Petersburg for the purpose of 
acquainting farmers, agricultural implement makers 
and agents, merchants, etc., with the best and newest 
machines, appliances, etc., for cleaning, screening, 
dressing and drying grain and other seed. The exhi- 
bition will include the following groups and classes: 

Group 1.—Machines, etc., for the cleaning, screen- 
-ng and dressing of different cereals: Class 1. Appa- 
ratus for cleaning dust, chaff and other light sub- 
stances from grain, and machines for classifying grain 
according to weight (blowers, dressing machines with 
special attachments for classifying grain, combined 
winnowers, etc.). Class 2. Centrifugal machines for 
classifying grain according to weight, and for clean- 
ing grainof all heavy substances. Class 3. Machinery 
for separating grain from all heavy and large sub- 
stances, such as half corns, round seeds, stones, dirt, 
tares, etc.; also for separating ergot from rye, sorting 
vetches and peas from oats, cockles from wheat, bar- 
ley and oats, etc. (sifters, corn screens, cockle separa- 
tors, etc.). Class 4. Appliances for separating one 
grain from another, i. e., rye from wheat, oats from 
barley, barley from wheat and from oats, and for sort- 
ing grain according to size (screens and graders). 

Group 2.—Appliances for the removal of all foreign 
matter that cannot be separated by the above men- 
tioned apparatus, and for the final dressing of grain 
and other seeds for market. Class 5. Machines for 
polishing and scouring grain, for destroying mildew, 
and for the removal of earthy matter (polishers, 
scourers, hummelers and havelers). Class 6. Ma- 
chines for clipping grain (clippers). 

Group 3.—Special machines, etc. for the cleaning 
of seeds of following plants: Class 7. Peas, lentils, 
vetches, beans, hemp, etc. Class 8. Turnips, mustard, 
flax, millet, sesamum, etc. Class 9. Mangels, beet and 
saintfoin. Class 10. Red, Swedish (alsike) and white 
clover, trefoil, alfalfa, etc. Class 11. Orchard, rye, 
blue, meadow and timothy grass, etc. Class 12. Gar- 
den vegetables such as carrots, fennel, parsley, etc. 

Group 4.—Machines for separating cotton from its 
seed (gins). 

Group 5.—Appliances, etc., for cleaning and sort- 
ing grain in connection with elevators and grain 
stores. 

Grover 6.—Apparatus, etc., for determining: (a) the 
absolute weight of seeds, and weight according to 
bulk; (b) various admixtures; (c) quality of grain 
from a technical point of view; (d) vitality and 
economical properties of seeds. Full collections of 
appliances necessary for the proper working and man- 
agement of seed stations. 

Group 7.—Automatic scales and weighers for grana- 
ries, elevators and grain stores; also indicators, etc. 

Group 8.—Machines, etc., for drying grain. Class 
13. Portable hot air driers. Class 14. Permanent hot 
air driers. Class 15. Portable steam driers. Class 16. 
Permanent steam driers. Class 17. Storehouses for 
drying grain by natural draught. 

Group 9.—Wire network, sieves, etc., for sorting 
machines and driers. 

Group 10.—Models, plans, sketches, drawings, vari- 
ous illustrations, pamphlets, books, etc., having refer- 
ence to groups mentioned above. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1. The exhibition will beopen to all Russian and foreign 
makers of machines, ete. 

2. Persons proposing to exhibit must give notice of their 
intention to the executive committee. Address, Imperial Free 
Economic Society, St. Petersburg, 4 Rota, Ismailoysky Polk, 
No. 1. 

8. Special forms will be supplied to intending exhibitors on 

_application to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 

4. The charge for space will be at the rate of 3 roubles per 
sq. arsbin (5.3 square feet). 

5. In making application it is necessary to state the amount 
of space required. On reasonable grounds the amount of 
space applied for may be subsequently altered by the com- 
mittee. 

6. All exhlbits must be delivered at the place of exhibition 
twenty days before the opening. 

7. Exhibitors requiring a motor must give special notice 
to that effect, and state the amount of horse power necessary. 

8. Power necessary for the working of machines exhibited 
will be provided gratuitously, 


9. All expenses in connection with the transit and adjust- 
ment of exhibits must be borne by the exhibitors themselves. 

10. The executive committee shall not be held responsible 
for any damage resulting to machines or other exhibits during 
the exhibition. 

11. The executive committee will refuse to accept machines, 
ete., other than those pertaining to the groups and Classes, as 
specified above. 

12. Exhibitors or their representatives shall be required to 
present copies of their catalogues and price lists to the execu- 
tive committee. 

13. Exhibitors or their representatives shall be obliged to 
be present at all hours while the exhibition is open to the 
public. 4 

14, The term of six days will be given to exhibitors after 
the closing of the exhibition for packing and removing their 
machines, ete. Any effects left in the premises after the ex- 
piration of this term will be considered as being left at the 
disposal of the executive committee. 

15. Trials of machines, etc., accompanied by demonstra- 
tions and explanatory readings, shall be conducted from 1 to 3 
Pp. M., daily, if necessary. 

16. Public lectures at certain hours will be held by persons 
invited for that purpose by the executive committee. 

17. Any exhibit can be submitted to trial. Exhibits be- 
longing to groups 1, 2, 3,6o0r7 only shall be examined for 
award. 

18. The best exhibits shall be awarded the following prizes: 
Honorary diploma (first prize), gold, silver and bronze medals, 
and honorable mention. ; 

19. For the purpose of examining for award a jury will be 
elected from among the members of the Imperial Free Eco- 
nomic Society. The jury will elect a chairman and a secretary 
out of their midst. 

20. A united assembly of the jury and the members of 
the executive committee will sanction the final allotment of 
prizes. 

21. Only those machines, etc., will be examined for award 
that are intended for competition by the exhibitors, as noti- 
fied by themselves previously to the executive committee. 

22. Ifno authorized person is present to take charge of 
exhibits they may or may not be examined for award by the 
jury, as the latter may think fit. 

23. Either the exhibitor or his representative must be pres- 
ent during the examination. Their inattendance, when pre- 
viously informed, will be considered by the jury as a refusal 
to assist at the examination. 

24. In examining any machine, apparatus or appliance for 
award it will be necessary to take into account its expediency 
and productiveness, the quality of labor performed, durabil- 
ity combined with simplicity of construction, facility in work- 
ing it, excellence of material and price. 

25. Exhibits received after the opening of the exhibition 
shall not be submitted to trial. __ 

26. Exhibits showing considerable defects at commence- 
ment of trial shall not be further examined. 

27. Complaints of exhibitors or their representatives at any 
irregular granting of prizes shall not be entered into. 

28. The executive committee shall provide everything nec- 
essary for conducting the trial of exhibits, as seeds, tarpau- 
lins, utensils, etc., at the expense of the exhibition fund. 

29. Exhibitors wishing either to test their machines, etc., 
previously to their being examined by the jury, or to work 
them before visitors, will be obliged to provide themselves 
with seeds or grain, necessary appliances and personnel at 
their own expense. 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. F. H. Peavey, the well-known grain dealer of 
Minneapolis, in an interview at Sioux City recently, 
admitted that he fully realized that grain prices are 
now very low, but as to the future he frankly declared 
that he had no opinion, and didn’t believe it would 
be worth anything if he had one. ; 

“Tf you want to make some money in grain,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I’ll give youa pointer. It is the best advice I 
can give on the subject, and I never charge for it. To 
do the best in grain—let it alone. Operations on the 
grain market are like those on the stock market in the 
play of ‘Henrietta,’ if you ever heard it. There is an 
old man in the piece who speculates in stocks. He is 
very smart and has been eminently successful. He 
has two sons. One is brilliant and successful, but 
gets on the opposite side of the market from his 
father, who isa bull. The other is a sort of imbecile, 
who knows nothing of the market and never asks 
advice. He tosses a copper; if it comes heads up he 
buys, if it’s tails he:sells. The imbecile gets wealthy 
while the father and the bright son fail. 

“Yes, the prices of grain are very low, but I can see 
no reason to expect an advance. Take wheat. The 
elevators at Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago and New 
York are full. There is no demand. The trouble is 
not because of lack of money. There never was a 
time when money was to be had more readily or 
cheaply, for investment in grain, than now. I can 
get all the money I want at5 per cent. People are 
willing to put money into grain because it is a com- 
modity that can be turned into money readily, and on 
which there is not much risk. They would be very 
slow to put the same money into farms to be cut up 
into town lots. 

“The low prices of grain are caused by the small 
foreign demand. It is Liverpool, after all is said, that 
rules the world’s prices on grain. As careful reports 
are received there every day from Russia and India, 
and South America and the United States, as we at 


Minneapolis get from Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
The fact is, the world’s production of wheat has in- 
creased faster than the- demand for it, and I believe 
the prices will be lower and will stay so. Why not? 
Everything the farmer needs is to be had for less 
money than formerly. He farms for less money be- 
cause he has better machinery, for which he pays less 
than he used to pay for poorer utensils. Everything 
else that he buys is cheaper in the same way. 

“Over in Russia wheat is sold for next May’s deliv- 
ery at the same prices that are placed on that of to- 
day’s delivery. We are paying 7 cents more for May 
wheat than for the cash article. The result is that 
the 7 cents is absorbed by the Russian, who is selling 
the wheat for May delivery, while we can’t sell what 
we have on hand. 

“The new countries always raise wheat, and the 
thing our Western farmers must do now is to diver- 
sify their crops. This is being done in a large degree 
already. Why, I can remember when 800,000 bushels 
of wheat were shipped out of Yankton county, S. D., 
in one year. Now little or no wheat goes from there; 
it’s all corn and hogs. At that time corn was shipped 
to LeMars, because it was believed that corn could not 
be raised so far North. Now very littie wheat is 
raised in that section; corn is the staple. Out on the 
Omaha road, in Nebraska, they raise corn, wheat, 
oats, flax and all the crops that can be made success- 
ful in this section, and the farmers are getting rich. 
When the cross roads went into the section that had 
formerly been entered only by the Omaha lines, I ex- 
pected to lose a great deal of business: instead, it has 
increased very much. The country is filling up. More 
land is farmed, and it is farmed better. 

“T consider that this country is still in the infancy 
of itsdevelopment. Your children will say, in their 
time, that it isstilla new country. Only one-eleventh 
of North Dakota is under the plow, and one-seventh 
of Minnesota. The proportion in Iowa is still very 
small. All this must be filled up before this will cease 
to be a new country.”’ 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets 
during the 23 weeks ending December 2, for the three 
last years, as follows: 


1893. 1892. 1891. 
Ste LOWS. 62. eee 10,115,000 20,974,000) 19,398,000 
EP Olas oie hacia tate 9,511,000 19,506,000) 17,167,000 
IGETOLE. Stan isvsteicts, cadets 5,827,000) 5,391,000) 5,374,000 
Kansae: Clty, ued oes 8,647,000) 18,024,000 9,197,000 
Cincinnati, sec.cxe can. 607,000 1,296,000 1,670,000 
Winter.wheat....... 34,707,000) 65,191,000) 52,806,000 
CHIGRION, oh. . esas aces 14,292,000) 35,754,000) 35,147,000 
IMalwWetK60:. 0s esuneess 6,445,000 8,499,000 5,852,000 
Minneapolis.....:..... 27,856,000) 35,023,000) 31,276,000 
Duluth see saccalegre sais 28,624,000) 25,595,000! — 30,552,000 
i | 
Spring wheat....... 72,217,000) 107,871,000) 102,827,000 
Winter wheat....... 34,707,000} 65,191,000) 52,806,000 
Total, 23 weeks. .... 106,924,000! 173,062,000} 155,633,000 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
I’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
December 9, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For the week ending|For the week ending 
Dec. 9.7 * Dée.. 10. Dec. 2. Dee. 3. 
1893. 1892. 1893. | 1892. 
Wheat, bu........ 712,000] 2,001,000} 691,000). 1,846,000 
CONS iics ees? 1,218,000 751,000) 710,000 781,000 
Daten eea th 20,000} 30,000) 10,000} 247,000 
ere Sed (CON ae HEE 20.00 oss as 8 33,000 
Flour, bbls....... 281,000; 326,000 230,000} 393,000 


When out at Polk Butler’s place on Deschutes 
Ridge a Dallas man asked Mr. Butler when school 
would commence at the Butler School House. ‘‘T 
don't know. Not till the wheat gets dry.”’ “Why, 
what’s the school got to do with wheat?’ ‘We 
are drying it in the school house.”’ And sure enough, 
wet wheat was scattered all over the school house 
floor from three to five feet deep,—Review, Spokane, 
Wash, = 
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Issued on November 7, 1893. 


Drive Cuarw.—John L. Taplin, Circleville, assign- 
or to Joseph A. Jeffrey, Columbus, O. (No model.) 
No. 508,258. Serial No. 383,414. Filed March 2, 1891. 


GRAN ELEVATOR.—Daniel Wilde, Washington, Ia. 


(No model.) No. 508,070. Serial No. 467,461. ° Filed 
March 24, 1893. 

PerroLteuM ENnerneE.—Oscar Brunler, Eutritzsch, 
Leipsic, Germany. (No model.) No. 507,987. Serial 


No. 432,528. Filed May 10, 1892. 
PROCESS OF AND APPARATUS FOR POPPING OR BuRsT- 


ING BARLEY, Erc.—James White, London, Eng. (No 
model.) No. 508,125. Serial No. 487,042. Filed Oct. 
2, 1893. 


Issued on November 14, 1893. 

BALtING Press.—Benjamin F. Hackett and James 
P. McLarty, Hackett City, Ark. (No model.) No. 
508,703. Serial No. 460,881. Filed Feb. 3, 1893. 

Dust SEPARATING MAcHINE.—William W. Green, 
Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 508,611. Serial No. 


367,915. Filed Oct. 13, 1890. 
Gas Enetnge.—Wilhelm von Oechelhaeuser and 
Hugo Junkers, Dessau, Germany. (No model.) No. 


508,833. Serial No. 451,102. Filed Noy. 5, 1892. 

Gratw Conveyor.-—John Vogt, Winesburg, O. (No 
model.) No. 508,788. Serial No. 482,227. Filed Aug. 
3, 1893. 

Hay Press.—John T. Russell, Carthage, Mo. (No 
model.) No. 508,843. Serial No. 462,132. Filed Feb. 
13, 1893. 

SePARATOR.—Fairfax H. Whelan, Santa Barbara, 
and Robert W. Jessup, Los Angeles, Cal. (No model.) 
No. 508,792. Serial No. 461,791. Filed Feb. 10, 1893. 


GRAIN STORAGE WAREHOUSE.—Daniel R. Bowker, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (No model.) No. 508,561. Serial 
No. 446,684. Filed Sept. 28, 1892. 

Issued on November 21, 1893. 


BaLinc Press.—Peder Nelson, St. Paul, Minn., as- 
signor of two-thirds to Patrick J. Keough, same 
place. (No model.) No. 508,966. Serial No. 452,996. 
Filed Noy. 25, 1892. 

Conveéyor.—Davyid J. Sheldrick, Columbus, O., as- 
signor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, same place. (No model.) 
No. 509,251. Serial No. 467,135. . Filed March 22, 
1893. 

Gas Enerne.—Clark 
model.) No. 509,255. 
27, 1892. 

Huskine MACHINE FOR RicH, Ere. 
Aschersleben, Germany. (No model.) 
Serial No. 325,374. Filed Sept. 28, 1889. 


Issued on November 28, 1893. 


MACHINE FOR AND MopE oF HuLuLING RICE, ETC.— 
Leon A. Riester, Buffalo, N. Y. (No model.) No. 
509,606. Serial No. 462,829. Filed Feb. 18, 1893. 


Frep Mriu Cut-Orr.—James F. Winchell, Spring- 
field, O., assignor to the Foos. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, same place. (No model.) No. 509,416. Serial 
No. 460,704. Filed Feb. 2, 1893. 

ScaLE BramM.—Samuel T. Braley, Rutland, Vt., as- 
signor to the Howe Scale Company of 1886, same 
place. (No model.) No. 509,591. Serial No. 478,867. 
Filed June 26, 1892. 

Issued on December 5, 1893. 


Springfield, O. (No 
Filed Oct. 


Sintz, : 
Serial No. 450,095. 


Josef Winter, 
No. 509,011. 


GRAIN CAR Door.—George W. Perry, Peoria, II. 
(No model.) No. 509,941. Serial No. 460,059. Filed 
Jan. 28, 1893. 

GaAs Enerne.—George E. Hoyt, San Francisco, Cal. 
(No model.) No. 510,140. Serial No. 466,513. Filed 
March 17, 1893. 


TRADEMARKS. 


CLOVER SEED.—Vilmar & Goetze, New York, N. 
Y. No. 23,843. Application filed Oct. 25, 1898. Used 
since Sept. 8, 1893. The representation of a four-leaf 
clover. 


The farmers in North Idaho, having given up the 
idea of selling their wheat, are now feeding it to hogs, 
cattle and horses. The wet season caught a great 
deal of wheat in the field which is now damaged. 
Those who have no stock to feed their wheat to must 
see their crop go to waste. Those whose harvest was 
finished are not in much better shape from the fact 
that the price offered does not pay for hauling to mar- 
ket. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


The receipts.and shipments of grain and hay at 
Kansas City, Mo., during the 4 weeks ending Decem- 
ber 2, as compared with the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, were, according to W. D. Charde, secre- 
tary of the Commercial Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 

Articles, ee 

: 1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels ..| 1,225,200) 2,083,400)..........].......00- 
Corn, bushels....| 1,207,350 414 FOO Se... Me eae 
Oats, bushels .... 286,000 186,000): Saal oreo ee 
Rye, bushels..... 17,400 612,000) ATS OPIEIT COIAO ne 
Flaxseed, bushels 12,000 GOOD gareiensiake sis ose taiere 
Hay; fons2 van: 6,090 DS LDA 57. Seek alee dace ae ara 
Bran, (CATS: asc: 6) Liata tee Ln taee See 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the 4 weeks ending 
December 2, as compared with the same period of 
the preceding year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, 
secretary of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments 
Articles. — 
1893. 1892. 1893 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 5,919,240) 7,069,020) 668,150) 970,080 
Corn, bushels......... 353,220) 118,850 16,120 9,640 
Oats, bushels......... 308,170) 403,620} 124,840) 175,930 
Barley, bushels.......} 192,260) 325,100) 210,130} 209,060 
Rye, bushels ......... 22,860 15,230 16,210 17,950 
Flaxseed, bushels... .. 130,220) 166,240) 121,216) 103,940 
Hay. tON8 2.4 cece 8,099 4,381 179 145 
Flour, barrels,....... 35,092 24,631) 839,475) 751,254 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., during the 4 weeks ending December 
2, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - -- | 
1893. 1892.; | 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... 1,231,800} 1,329,450) 145,600) 386,408 
Corn, bushels ........ 263,900} 62,640) 91,650! + 85,772 
Oats, bushels......... 674,000} 712,000 23,155) 592,972 
Barley, bushels....... 2,199,260) 1,770,700) 1,748,949) 1,585,221 
Rye, bushels 2. o2.0.5- 97,200) 133,080 83,900, 186,402 
Grass seed, pounds...} 1,838,274) 184,800) 1,032,116} 148,909 
Flaxseed, bushels... .. 59,698 46,020 20,354 50,760 
HIB Y, CONS. ciate e cleitiece 1,005 1,070 NLD) rosthe eee venee 
Flour, barrels........ 332,039! 210,894; 286,883! 419,386 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The monthly receipts and shipments of flaxseed al 
Chicago during the past 23 months, as reported 
by 8. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the Board of 
Trade, were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 

JAUDUALY, chick on 396,550 782,650 323,261 296,355 
Rebrgary 20. oso 187,550 556,050 232,555 200,884 
March? ttc <r. 367,950 592,900 333,257 223,395 
Arid eotitendtein 232,650 547,800 660,506) 702,589 
MA Vor tecmenepie cos 190,300 309,650 401,359) 743,930 
SUMO ie eceot pane 86,900 563,750) 448,742) 577,002 
OU Fits oreeiese ars cles 140,800 612,700 250,091 806,375 
ATI GUSTS. <sebie.b oes 414,700 729,300 341,606) 1,009,113 
September. ......| 1,881,550 761,750) 1,195,783 974,668 
Octoberses. Mant 2,340,800) 1,452,000} 1,810,110) 1,150,685 
November........| 1,178,650] 1,895,350 887,708] 1,365,880 
Mecember 2%... ssi uate sets 44300) ieee navies 228,060 

Totals sic sees 7,418,400) 9,046,950} 6,884,928} 8,278,936 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts aud 
shipments at Chicago during November, 1893 and 1892, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 
grass Flax- | Broom 
Repts. | Timothy | Clover | seeds, | seed, corn, | Hay, 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. bu. Ibs. tons. 
1893 ..| 4,930,930)2,352,303) 977,769/1,477,273/6,029,430) 31,306 
de .»| 2,268,800/1,173,427) 614,443) 1,605,098/7,580,035 | 20,787 
hipts. 
1893 ..| 2,758,788)2,858,468| 266,955) 993,749/1,751,025| 5,969 
1892 ..] 1,816,452) 931,447)1,686,738/1,315,180/3,446,289| 3,223 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Toledo, O., during the 4 weeks ending December 2, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Denison B. Smith, secretary of the 
Produce Exchange, as follows:. 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles, —- ~ 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels. ...... 1,058,200} 876,200) 324,500} 816,000 
Corn, bushels......... 629,600] 188,900) 584,300) 196,200 
Oats, bushels......... 21,500 12,400 18,300 6,000 
Barley, DUSRGlS<ennsetcaeoe sac D100 Bese 4,000 
Rye, bushels. ...0....% 23,000} 34,600} 30,400) + ~—- 40,600 
Flour, barrels........ 10,087: 6,167] 112,630} 108,797 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DETROIT. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Detroit, Mich., during the 4 weeks ending December 
2, as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Geo. M. Lane, secretary of 
the Detroit Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. ——_ —_.- - 
: 1893. | 1892. 1893. | 1892. 

Wheat, bushels. ...... 683,742) 594,058) 375,345) 334,875 
Corn, pushels........ 112,127} 146,625 37,638 56,815 
Oats, bushels......... 158,261) 145,312 21,611 7,424 > 
Barley, bushels....... 64,562) 184,113 24,906, 41,559 
Rye, bushels......... 6,458) 19,571 7,582 18,894 
Flour, barrels........ 14,649) = 17,128 9,024) = 14,151 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at St. 
Louis, Mo., during the month of November, as com- 
pared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the 
St, Louis Merchants’ Exchange, as follows; 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. ———_ : 
| 1898. | 1892. | 1898. | 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... | 1,051,782) 1,964,118 770,717} 1,293,457 
Corn, bushels......... 1,830,052) 1,206,680) 1,408,964) 509,054 
Oats, bushels......... 620,568) 678,762! 356,531! 464,071 
Barley, bushels....... 510,222) 497,000} 10,266) 27,398 
Rye, bushels ......... 43,576 208,616 48,742) 150,678 
Hay, O08 hc eka 12,980) 9,500 3,788 2,365 
Flour, barrels. ). = 2)... 82,462) 121,550) 182,709] 209,200 
Bran;.Carsis. 5s aces 64 65 166 52 
Bran; sacks®:..0jsces 31,985 15,341 73,765 45,364 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
PEORIA. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Peoria, Ill., during the 4 weeks ending December 2, as 
compared with thesame period of the preceding year, 
were, according to R. C. Grier, secretary of the Peoria 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. 
1893. 1892. 1893. 1892. 
Wheat, bushels....... | 43,800] 61,450| 27,400) 38,780 
Corn, bushels ........| 1,491,500) 782,900) 392,700) 92,350 
Oats, bushels ........ | 1,049,500| 1,120,200} 987,250! 968.700 
Barley, bushels....... 271,600) °180,750} 240,800) 135,600 
Rye, bushels......... 9,000 30,600 3,000 5,400 
Mill Feed, tons....... 240 72 8,017 1,330 
Hay, tons: 5 ace ence 6,022 4,460 1,090 1,430 
Flour, barrels........ 15,900 12,750 15,300) 12,030 
Spirits & Liquors, bbls. 2,380 265 22,332 29,074 
Syrup & Glucose, bbls. SOOKE oles 34,956 9,750 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the month of November, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Wm. Thurstone, secretary of the 
Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts by Lake. |Shipments by Canal. 
Articles. rr 
1893. 1892. 1893 / 1892. 

Wheat, bushels...) 5,704,900) 8,928,025) 3,541,515] 2,547,488 
Corn, busheéls....| 5,284,725) 4,725,254| 1,467,247) 1,382,055 
Oats, bushels..... 1,603,730} — 883,644) 249,222 519,976 
Barley, bushels...| 2,825,088) 2,226,625 952,187 896,914 
Rye, bushels..... 57,000 225,548 16,955 16,000 
Seed, bags........ 11,968 D4.004)\.. 2:05 ae se ee 
Flaxseed, bushels.) 1,010,514 —919.600)*37,136,240/*33,068,382 
Flour, barrels....| 1,686,650) 1,519,315 735 1,461 


*Quoted in pounds. 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 
The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since November 15 has been as follows: 


NO,2RED|NO.28PG| NO. 2 NO. 2 
| W. WHT. WHEAT.| CORN. OATS, RYE. |BARLEY FLAXSEED 
g wou [hice arse (Ecc DE Bees zal we 
Bi ave bs ah sule ; 
B jeldjelgielgielalelglelsis |s 
Zz |S/HI/SIB/SIH S| BIS |B S ia] 8 le 
15... 1612616144 \60 [6054/37 [s7%4\28 [astal46 [46 105 [10534 
16.12. fog 61 6956 61 96% 375 28 28H. 2 106 |107 
17... 16044 |6034|59%4|60% [3614 36941273; |29%4|45 [46 10744 |109 
18... [60 60 [59 [60 (3534/36 %la7%4| 274 |44%4|44¥4|_ 108 |u8 
20.... 60 |60%4|60%4/61 [3514 /38%4l2714 2714/14 44 
91... [61 5956056 [3614 |365¢ (37342734) ....|... 
22".°, 160 |61341604s\6144 195% (8614|08 (28 |....|.... 
23... 1619¢|62 [6054 /6144/8534|35%4|28 [28 |46 |46 
24.... (61 (61%41605\6114|95 |35ig08 j28 |46 [47 113 [11434 
_B-.]6214|0256 61 6279)85 14 954 8 Py ee ee 11244|114% 
27.... |6234/62%4162%4 163 [35%4/955¢|08 |2814/49 [50 113 i115 
28.... 16214/62%4/6144/62 (85 [3514/28 52150 (50 1144%4)115 
29... 62% 6245 614/624 38 3594 (9844/28%4151 {51 116 |116%4 
1.. _|6s les%le2%4l63 135 [a51¢\28%(/28%|47 48 116% |116%4 
Ree 1 
ae 
re? 
5 
Rees \6 
81... (6: 
a 
11... 63341633 |621416334135 7% (86 jasysi28%si46 [46 |....|.... 1224/1238 
12.... 162 (62 |6155\62%4 19514 (9514123 (2844|....|....|... 127 [127% 
13... [61%l6244161%4|62 '35141855¢/2814 [284146 48 |....|.... 128 |129 
14... 613/61 ./61 (62 [35%\35%4l28%4 284474448 | .. |... 128 129% 
7 Per Sloman ly ee TO 62h SA eco Coan Faery a 


* Thanksgiving Day. 
For week ending November 18, prime contract timo- 
thy sold at $3.18(@4.62 per cental; prime contract clover 
at $8.90@138.00; Hungarian at $0.68@1.15; German 
millet at $0.60@1.10; buckwheat at $1.10(@1.60 per 100 
pounds. No.1 flax on track sold at $1.034(@1.094. 
The receipts of hay for the week were 6,196 tons, 
against 6,921 tons for the previous week. Shipments 
for the week were 1,117 tons, against 1,619 tons for 
_the previous week. The market for timothy hay 
ruled dull, scarcely any inquiry for shipment and 
local dealers were about the only buyers. Sales of 
No. 1 timothy ranged at $10.00(@11.00; No. 2, $9.00 
(@10.00; mixed, $9.00; not graded, $8.25(@10.00; 
threshed $7.00; Illinois upland prairie, $5.50(@7.00; 
Indiana, $5.50(@6.75; Wisconsin, $7.50; Iowa, $7.00@ 
8.75 for fair to fancy; No. 1 prairie, $6.00; packing 
hay, $5.25. Oat straw sold at $5.00, and rye straw at 
$7.00(@7.50. 

For week ending November 25 prime contract timo- 
thy sold at $3.15(@4.40 per cental; prime contract clover 
at $9.00@@12.924; Hungarian at $0.624@1.15; German 
millet at $0.60@1.10; buckwheat at $1.25(@1.60 per 
100 pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.064(@1.144. 
The receipts of hay for the week were 8,852 tons, 
against 6,196 tons for the previous week. Shipments 
for the week were 1,318 tons, against 1,117 tons for 
the previous week. During the early part of the week 
the offerings of both timothy and prairie hay were 
quite large and the demand was only fair. Later the 
receipts became smaller and although the demand did 
not improve much a firmer feeling existed. Sales of 
No. 1 timothy ranged at $10.00@11.00; No. 2, $9.00; 
mixed, $7.00(@8.50; not graded, $9.50(@10.00; [linois 
upland prairie, $6.00(@7.50; Indiana, $6.25(@6.50; Kan- 
sas, $8.50; Iowa, $7.00(@8.00 for fair to good, and $8.25 
(@8.75 for choice to fancy; No. 1 prairie, $6.00; pack- 
ing hay, $5.25; bedding hay, $5.00. Wheat straw sold 
at $5.75; oat straweat $5.00(@5.75; rye straw at $6.50@ 
7.50. 

For week ending Dec. 2 prime contract timothy 
sold at $3.30@4.36 per cental; prime contract clover 
at $9.10(@12.674; Hungarian at $0.624@1.15; German 
millet at $0.60(@1.10; buckwheat at $1.15(@1,65 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.08(@1.164. The 
receipts of hay for the week were 6,858 tons, against 
8,852 tons for the previous week. Shipments for the 
week were 1,192 tons, against 1,318 tons for the previ- 
ous week. Arrivals of both timothy and upland 
prairie were only moderate and market ruled dull. 
The inquiry was light from all sources and there was 
no demand to speak of on shipping account. Local 
dealers took hold sparingly. Sales of No. 1 timothy 
ranged at $10,00@11.00; No. 2, $8.00(@9.50; mixed, 
$8. 8.75; not graded, $9.00(@10.00; Illinois upland, 
$6.50(@6.75; Indiana, %6.00@@6.50; Iowa, $6.50(@7.75 
for fair to good, and $8,00(@8.75 for choice to fancy; 
No. 1 prairie, $6.50. Wheat straw sold at $5.25(@5.75; 
oat straw at $5.50, and rye straw at $7.25(@7.50. 

For week ending Dec. 9 prime contract timothy sold 
at $3.50@4.42 per cental; prime contract clover at 
$9. 12.324; Hungarian at $0.624@1.15; German 
millet at $0.70(@1.10; buckwheat at $1.00@1.75 per 100 
pounds. No. 1 flax on track sold at $1.083(@1.24. The 
receipts of hay for the week were 5,727 tons, against 
6,858 tons the previous week. Shipments for the week 
were 1,416 tons, against 1,192 tons for the previous 
week, The demand for timothy was light and otfer- 
ings fairly liberal, but prices held steady. Sales of 


No. 1 timothy ranged at $10,00(@11.00; No. 2, $9.50 
ce aes mixed, $8.00(@8.50; not graded, $10.00(@10.50; 
llinois prairie, $6.50(@7.25; Indiana, $6.50(@6.75; Iowa, 
$7.00@@$8.50 for fair to choice, and $8.75(@9.00 for 
fancy; No. 1 prairie, $6.00; bedding hay, $5.50. Wheat 
straw sold at $5.50; oat straw at $5.50(@@6.00, and rye 
straw at $7.00(@8.00. 
INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 
According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector 
George P. Bunker the grain received at Chicago during 
the month of November was graded as follows: 
WINTER WHEAT. 
White. Hard. Red. 
Railroad, — - 
| No 
23/41 2 38 |1) 2| 3| 4 |@de. 
A eee dares :.| Dieter 38} 66]..| 12, 54} 36 2 
OTR | C02) eel Ronee aha 10; 14/..). 10) 23) 13 uf 
panengieAsersvalaeaierstil's.« Oe 6 2). 56| 60 2 
Illinois Central. -;| Coed Weed | Pe i 5}. 1) | 1 a | eg 
Hreeport Divas) nil Sab. visite cite at elele , ee 1 ead Beoe 
Galena Div N, Wicket sc te diene |e OL eeOllee hse cale: vei. She aces 
WSU DIV an Nc: WV emit ces era Lewes fies 11 Giclee 
WaDashinerters valiysen Lites Wroraiterye s Lies 6| 39) 84 6 
LOH ed Lt CEN a ies ile WET Kass 6) 37) 5 2 
CAO St Poel sc od cs Sie) Ene oct eee ee easel taes 
Wis; Cents. 0. cs: ahs 1 TRA ete ANS cae 
C. Gr. Western.}..| 2) 2 4| 33}. 87} 121} 49 1 
Ay, Ti dc'S. Ne.) 0.) 1) 8) 5..| 389). B10 256) 44) 14 3 
Through & Spec Qy.-- 3 ....| 304 (i WI i) 
Totaleach gradej 2} 8) 6]...| 116] 756}..| 483) 617) 238) 17 
Total Wi. wheats 4 i cell's 24 esr] cweeilicere's sare Berenice ce ksraeiaeeo 
SPRING WHBEAT. 
O45 
F £3 
he © No |White.| 56 
Railroads. 3 2 3 4 Grade| | E 
% 3) 3| 2,3 
GBA & Or an. 23] 122) 11), gi 1) 1 
Ce Rel Gabe. se, tee tOS) ALAR SSS oii 3).. 
Fi Qe INT ar teN ceil e mi ctiiaehecreels sil ets | (aoe we fore Ait, 
Illinois Central....|... 1 Ae Re Acc) (Rep egee eects 
Hrecpors Div sect sele. cee OH Mer Oe 
Galena Diy., N. W.|... 41 482) 66 i te 
Wis. Div., N. W... 6 %8 1 1}. 5 
WEDAGN. stot eatelse clas cee eeeieste ee Ul rer erstoe es 
CH BD aces, vol odltinee seittes & Ee valleereaes 
Oss NE ro Bice ara aia cake Scars oleae eset si aa 
WiseCentiesess . a ; TORI OOST attr. caltsalivees 
C. Gr, Western....|... 4 387; 4 
Ay A Sa eo.... TOA Rrcicallorccee SAGE. 
Through & Special.|.. 114 oleae Olfslerde cs 
Total each grade ..|... 299} 1805) 125 12 
Lotal sp. wheat 26... 5. [ucesvellsn > cres oa ae ete le 
CORN 
Yellow. | White. | | os 
Railroad. |—~——_—_|-——_, 2 3 4 | Az 
2 3 2 3 S 
C., B. &Q...| 491) 118] 25 7 766 413 47) oe... 
LOG 5 hd ea 96 88} 7 6 188 264 (iC Beet 
Cra as fee 152; 186) 46) 41 241\_ 352 30, 3 
Illinois Cent.| 427) 584/ 91] 170 185 231 rs 
Freeport Div. 96 31; 10) 8 93 59 aA cage 
Gal.Div.N.W.| 178} 199} 10} 12 276, 470 42) 5 
Wis. Div.N. W 3 Yee ane 3 Dh ites Vircsatt ta 
Wabash 143} 190} 71) 173 42 145 OAlioneas 
C.& E.I.... 42| 46) 28) &4 29 112 27 1 
ChM. &. 8th Pie's.) eure. Meet elias cule teary hes 
Wis. Central.| 132) 64) 15) 7 747| 221 Ba Nowe 
C.G@. Western} 27; 31; 7 2] 106 93 SO eres 
A., T. &8. Fe 81; 106} 21) 19) 821 239 db aee coe 
Thr’gh & Spel 34, 74 ; 3 5 32 21 5) 2 
Totaleachgrd) 1,902) 1,718] 834] 484) 3,059) 2,622) 461) 11 
GGA COLE, 'sil\5 s:0'.« lletots-als HBC AS Sllenaeee Coated) necone 10,591 
BARLEY. 
. Db 
Br tear 7 
z)5 ad 
Pat Os 
Railroad. mis o < 
| 2 = eo 
2/4 Ss Aud 
eal ba Oo | 88 
seated £9 
3) 83} 2] 8 4 ara =| 
CG. BS QC ak it age esha eee 1| 2,967 
OF Be & Pinus 59} 115 4 ; 
OE ee aaron Diseraicae 
Tiinois Central... - |<.) <5. alec sac pense's 
Freeport Div...|..|--|... 140 B2 
Galena Div. N. W.|..|--|... 239 96 
Wis. Div. N. W..|..|--| 27] 249) 167 
WiaDSSR ne vay vis ples ise fe 
RiGee He bec ce resc lect ere col aveece} esse es 
Cos Me aa Bt.P ssi) Pi 15 6 
Wisconsin Central)..|..| 9} 540 46 
GrG. Western. ©... 2} +5 |'«+s 46 89 
Aegis Soy Ss Merercl eel ha: 2 8 
Through & Spec’l)..|../... 57 1 
Total each grade.|..|..| 37} 1,423) 589 
Total barley...... Radvale cheer ns ales hans 
ORME SEE SPAM 5, ls 0) ache eddie eLesie cee 


OATS 
White 
White. Clipped.| No 
Railroad. ieee eae 218 G’de 
1; 2 3 1. |.2 
= ares | Ag 
GEecae. soe gaal tosie 100) 86), eh wall 4 
(Oj AB RA ay i ae |: 94; 289 49,2001). caceel. Pe 
Ca Atte aa! 4 ete, 10 50h eT a 1 
Tilinois Central...)..| 142 17 190; 15). “sy Bee 
Freeport Div...;..; 124| 266 32) 45). Sel) ack 
Galena Div. N. W.|..| 168 521 78-60). Ris 
Wise DivioN. WW <|.5 43 12% 5) YL: Blane Vale 
Wabash. 5"... .. 55 7 49 Sle: aliens 3 
Cron iy bares sia. + 37 1 er ck eet eae 1 
€.,.M. & Ste P...|xipas..: | BARE Sct Waar edt: cs. 
Wisconsin Central.|..) 186 403 110 112) 5) 2 
C. G. Western....|.. 61 61 wat G1 1 
AAI Siete eels 48a 89 S75 1 
Through & Special)..| 182 88} 106 17 5 
Total each grade.|..| 1,454) 1,989) 895 461 9} 18 
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VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, December 9, 1893, as compiled by 
George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade: 


In Store at Wheat Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. bu. bu, bu. 
AIDGUY ss sclac econ sceswase 65,000 155,000 6,000 60,000 
Baltimore...... 1,264,000 491,000 169,000 87,0001", aan, aks 
Boston 1,115.00 620,010 11 OOGI: per ce a= 20,000 
Buffalo’... :<.- 8,589,000 997,0 0 182,000 54,000} 1,434,000 
19 223,000} 1,899,000} 775,000} 251,000 $0,000 
299 000 265 000}.......... Bes tette is 43,000 
9,000 25,000 34,000 24.000| 137,010 
1,574,000 11,C06 26,000 3,000 29,000 
SATEOUG Geese ccs sc atdies 15,000 86,00 
DOS NUGoae cee: cafe. ce tbece Bee Poe 
Indianapolis. .. 165,00U £4,000 76,000 2,000 eg5 
Kansas City.... 615,000 17,000: 28,000 SWIG e Saayy ahotharn 
Milwaukee ... 834,000|.... ....- 15,000 20,000! 147,000 
11,194,000 187,600 12,000 14,000 194,000 
POO) ee mec cns 30,000 8e,000 46,000 
19,496,000) 475,000) 1,790,006 8.000 28,000 
1,480, 000 125,000 140,000 16,000 154,000 
20,000 CO BCS eee locierge 198,000 
117,000 91,000} 107,000 $000} Asa 
494,000 286,000 130,000 } a5 ate ncieeille tral div ome d 
5,446,000 96,000 84,000 2,000 67,000 
x 14,000 Joe Goon, an ecee noe 
2,487,000) 348,000 30,000 12,0001 cc .zdues 
349,000) .......... BO;OUGI Steen. we 53,000 
80,000 564,000} 192,000/.......... 85,000 
Grand total....| 78,783,000} 6,150,000} 4,011,000} 580,000) 2,873,000 
Same date last 
OGr Tian sete ee 75,570,000) 10,710,000) 7,027,000) (1,349,000! 2.340,000 


*Estimated from the best data available in advance of official 
figures. 


RECEIPTS AT BUFFALO. 


The receipts of flour at Buffalo, N. Y., during 
November were larger than for any preceding Novem- 
ber, the amount received being 1,787,272 barrels 
against 1,525,749 for the preceding November. The 
receipts of grain amounted to 16,028,602 bushels 
against 16,981,525 in November, 1892. 

The following table shows the receipts at Buffalo 
during the past 14 years from the opening of naviga- 
tion to December 1: 


| 
Flour, All Grain, | Flour and 
Barrels. Bushels. | Grain, Bu. 
9,852,272] 182,629,482, 181,890,992 
9,268,392 127,619,000) 171,648,861 
7,080,648} 122,254,187, 155,887,201 
6,711,856} 84,421,254, 116,233,207 
5,050,150 88,017,382, 112,607,791 
5,171,440] 72,601,980) 98,460,225 
8,661,088 82,960,045, 101,170,988 
4,220,455 71,031,356, 92,200,091 
2,767,451 48,554,279 61,801,584 
1,787,337 54,266,367 63,208,052 
1,637,018} 64,056,422 
1,35 fe 43,302, 6% 
56 54,111 57,892,252 
1,034,032 


| 
104°369,324| 109/440/484 
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SETTLING BOARD OF TRADE 
DEALS. 


The committee of five members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, appointed by the Presi- 
dent to investigate Robert Lindblom’s system of 
trading, have handed in an adverse report, in 
which the board of directors has concurred. 
This plan, which is explained on another page, 
possesses advantages which are of admitted im- 
portance. But the receivers and shippers were 
very generally opposed to the plan, claiming 
that it would much increase the bookkeeping 
and clerical help necessary to keep track of the 
substitution of contracts and the putting up and 
taking down of margins. The committee in its 
report broadly hinted that ‘the adoption of the 
plan would put the Board in the same category 
as the bucket shops. 


But the feature which, more than any other 


consideration, probably caused the rejection of 
the plan, was the form of contract proposed. 
The present rules of the Board were purposely 
made to facilitate transactions for immediate or 
future delivery; while the proposed system 
would substitute transactions in differences. 
Under the present contract either party can com- 
pel its literal fulfillment. ‘But under the pro- 
posed system,” say the committee, ‘‘the form of 
the original contract. will be so modified that it 
would be impossible for anyone to make a con- 
tract for the future delivery of property in the 
open markets of the Board and enforce the ful- 
fillment of the terms of that particular contract 
by the original parties thereto. Either party, 
the buyer or the seller, could at any time be 
compelled to relinquish his rights to enforce 
actual delivery of property on any particular 
contract which he had made, and must, under 
the'rules of the Board, amended as proposed, 
submit to the substitution of another contract 
with another party, at the same or a different 
price, and adjust the difference thereto. This 
strikes at the root of the business of the Board, 
and, in the minds of your committee, would de- 
stroy its legal standing, established at so great a 
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cost of time and mouey in the highest courts of 
the land.’’ : 

Evidently the committee do not want the 
shadow of illegality on the Board’s contracts. 
It would sacrifice convenience even, to keep these 
contracts strictly within the law. But there is 
no mistaking the fact that there is a demand for 
a change in the system of trading. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ LAST CHANCE. 


Our guessing contest, regarding which full 
particulars are published with the guessing 
ticket in the advertising columns of this 
number, is nearing the end. Subscribers have 
only 16 days more to fill in the guessing tickets. 
No guesses will be accepted after January 1. 
Grain dealers who are not subscribers should 
send in their subscriptions, not because they 
will then be entitled to.guess, but because every 
dealer should try to keep posted on everything 
that occurs of importance to the grain trade. 
This information and much more we aim to sup- 
ply for $1 per year. 

If you know how much wheat will be ex- 
ported in the grain during January, and are a 
subscriber, you have an opportunity to get the 
price of this journal for fifty years free. 


A CHANCE FOR MANUFACTURERS 
OF CLEANING AND DRYING 
MACHINES. 


We give on another page the rules and regu- 
lations and the classification of the International 
Exhibition of Machines, Appliances and Appa- 
ratus for Cleaning, Screening, Dressing and Dry- 
ing of Grain, etc., which will be held at St. 
Petersburg, Russia, from March 14 to March 
28, 1894. Weneed hardly tell our manufac- 
turers of grain cleaning machinery that Russia 
is one of the most promising fields at the pres- 
ent time; a field where American machinery has 
only to be known to be appreciated. This ex- 
hibition is held for the purpose of bringing to 
the attention of the Russian public the best 
machinery. The article elsewhere will acquaint 
the reader with the scope of the exhibition. 
We trust that American machinery will be fully 
represented, as we believe that the avenue is 
open for a profitable business. 

We have a few copies of the application and 
consignment forms, which we will send to man- 
ufacturers who want them. They are sent us 
by E. Mitscherlik of the committee, with the 
request to distribute them to interested parties. 


CARE IN LOADING CARS. 


Carelessness in loading grain into cars has 
been always a source of loss and annoyance, and 
has kept open a wide and inviting way for dis- 
honest receivers. It also makes the receivers’ 
business an inviting one for persons that are 
dishonest and brings ignomy upon a reputable 
class of merchants. 

Shippers should load grain in strong cars only, 
and make sure that each car is well coopered. 
This advice is not intended for you, but for the 
careless shipper at the next station. We know 
that you are very careful about loading, that no 
grain ever leaks out and that you never com- 
plain of short weight, but letter files and grain 
strewn tracks tell a different tale. 

When you do nail a board over a crack or a 
hole in the bottom of the car, remember that it 
is not necessary to build a pyramid over it. 
Many cars arriving at central markets have their 
floors so covered with blocks that it is difficult 
to unload the grain. At some elevators the 
handlers of the power shovels are careless for 
personal reasons and when the floor is covered 
with blocks they have an extra excuse for leay- 
ing part of the grain in the car for their friends, 
the sweepers. Where the grain is transferred 
to another road by a grain transfer car the live 
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stock of the operators have a feast and sing loud 
praises for the man who covered the floor with 
blocks. 

Grain shippers, as well as their employes 
have not given enough attention to this matter, 
and many times they have loaded heavily, cars 
that should have been in the scrap heap years 
ago. As long as they accept old, worn-out cars 
that are unfit for grain, from carriers, the traffic 
managers will continue to press them into serv-— 
ice. Tolerate an' abuse and it will be increased, 
protest persistently and vigorously and some 
effort will be made to remedy the trouble. 


DELAY IN GRAIN SHIPMENTS. 


The complaints of poor service, scarcity of 
cars and delay of shipments at initial points and 
in transit have been Jess on the crop of 1893 
than for several years, but still some districts 
are afflicted. Reports from Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Washington show that shippers in 
these states have had anything but good service. 
In fact, some very bitter complaints have been 
entered. 

Carriers will never exert themselves to ac- 
commodate shippers that have to ship over their 
line, if they ship at all, until shippers take de- 
cisive action to compel them do so, Carriers 
are granted certain rights and privileges by the 
state, and are expected to furnish ample ship- 
ping facilities and prompt service, and they are 
expected never to indulge in discrimination be- 
tween persons or places. The shipper at a com- 
peting point always gets cars when he wants 
them, and is seldom inconvenienced, while the 
shippers at country points, with only one road, 
smoke and swear for cars until the road has no 
other use for them, then they can get them. 

We have often pointed out that shippers can 
get damages for such delays, and that the meas- 
ure of damages is the difference between the 
price at time grain should have been delivered 
and the price at the time it was delivered. The 
Supreme Court of California has recently given 
a decision in an action for delay in delivering 
eggs, that amounts to the same thing. 

Delays at point of shipment and in transit do 
not occur as frequently as formerly, but they 
will not become less frequent unless shippers 
protest and take some action in the courts to 
protect their rights. 


DEMURRAGE ON COAL DECIDE 
LAWFUL. - . 


The Car Service Association of Chicago has 
been striving for an age to get a decision from 
a Chicago judge to the effect that the demurrage 
charge is lawful, and finally they have succeeded 
in one case. The decision was rendered in the 
case of Thomas Purcell vs. the Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany. The plaintiff asked for an injunction to 
restrain the carrier from holding a consignment 
of coal for demurrage. 

At first the court was disposed rightly to dis- 
miss the bill for want of equity, but finally or- 
dered the attorneys to prepare a suitable order. 
The real point at issue was whether the railroad 
company had alien upon the coal for car sery- 
ice charges which had accrued upon that par- 
ticular freight by reason of unreasonable delay 
in receiving and unloading. The court held 
that the company had a lien; that having no 
storehouse for coal, and this freight not being 
such as could be warehoused, the company was 
entitled to payment for the use of the cars. | 
Incidentally, however, the court held that a. 
company could not hold freight in its possession 
for charges which had accrued upon freight 
already delivered or for other general indebted- 
ness. 

Judging from the wording of the decision, 
the court would not sustain a lien for demurrage 
on freight that could be placed in warehouse. 
When the courts have been induced to support 
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the enforcement of this extortion on grain ship- 
pers and receivers we trust their attention will 
be called to the delay of grain by carriers with- 
out remuneration to qgwner. 


THE CORN PROPAGANDA. 


The missionary efforts being made abroad in 
behalf of our corn have not been relaxed, 
though less is now heard than a year ago, be- 
cause the novelty has worn off. The Scandi- 
navian countries are now the point of attack. 
They certainly present a good field for work. 
Their cereal food supply is short and invariably 
dear. They have no prejudice against Ameri- 
can corn. There are no duties levied on im- 
ported breadstuffs, or else the duties are very 
low. Some progress has already been made. 
In Copenhagen American corn products can now 
be obtained in thestores. A syndicate of eleven 
Danish brewers are experimenting on the use of 
corn in beer-making. Corn is admirably suited 
as a bread grain for the people of these North- 
ern countries; and with no initial prejudice to 
overcome, Scandinavia is a promising customer 
for the future. 


CROSSLINES MUST CONSTRUCT 
CONNECTING SWITCHES. 


Recently an Illinois grain shipper complained 
to us that he found it necessary to operate two 
elevators in the same town in order to ship grain 
over either of the two railroads. The railroads 
had been petitioned to build a connecting switch 
but refused. Carriers should be required to 
put in connecting switches at points where they 
cross for their own advantage as well as the con- 
venience of the shipping public. 

In Nebraska an attempt is being made to 
remedy this evil, and the State Board of Trans- 
portation has begun inquiries into the necessity 
of enforcing the Packwood Switch Law, which 
was passed by the last legislature. The law 
calls for connecting switches to be built wherever 
there are two roads in one town. In the major- 
ity of towns in the Western country there are 
no connecting switches, and the result is that 
elevator men are put to the expense of transfer- 
ring grain from one car to another. The law is 
to provide that original cars may be brought up 
to the elevator and unloaded or loaded. The 
railroads have not yet complied with the law, 
the managers stating that the expense of build- 
ing new switches by cutting the main would not 
warrant them, as the shipments would not pay 
for the switch. 


ANTI-OPTION LEGISLATION. 


If Congress has any time to spare from the 
discussion of tariff and the currency, it is alto- 
gether likely that we shall have another siege of 
the anti-option question. Senator Peffer has 
already warmed over the Washburn Bill and 
introduced it in the Senate. Farmer Hatch has 
prepared another bill and submitted it to the 
Committee on Agriculture, of which he is chair- 
man. He will introduce it in the House and try 
to have it referred to his committee. According 
to the present rules of the House, it should be 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
If this is done, Hatch’s bill will die ‘‘a-bornin.” 
If the Agricultural Committee gets the reference 
it will report the bill favorably and the fun will 
begin. 

Uncle Hatch has cut out of the bill the 
part imposing a tax on legitimate deals. [le 
thinks his bill will discriminate between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate deals effectually. If his 
bill makes distinctions, he will leave a loophole 
for universal evasion. The history of legislation 
proves this. It is said thatif he cannot get an 
anti-option bill through, Farmer Hatch will 
attempt to have all deals for future delivery 
taxed as a means of raising revenue. He is in 
earnest, and the fact that he was sat down upon 
during the last Congress does not seem to dis- 


hearten him. Still, he must know that any such 
bill as he proposes stands little chance of 
successfully running the gantlet of legislative 
action and presidential veto. 


THE WHEAT AT CHICAGO. 


There is something more than 21,000,000 
bushels of wheat now in Chicago, all of whick 
except a couple of million bushels is in the pub- 
lic elevators. One-fourth of the visible supply 
and more is in Chicago, and anything affecting 
the integrity of this huge mass of grain is sure 
to have an effect on prices. Reports have gone 
out that the weevil has got into the grain; just 
as the cry of ‘hot corn’’ goes out with the ap- 
proach of every summer. There is nothing in 
the report. The wheat now in the elevators is 
in better condition than usual. The elevator 
men cannot afford to allow the grain to get out 
of condition, and were any bins infested with 
weevil a curative dose of bisulphide of carbon 
could easily be administered. Only one man 
could be found who had seen any weevily grain 
from a Chicago elevator, and he attached no 
importance to the fact that a few berries from 
one elevator bin showed that weevil had been at 
work. The elevator men can be depended on to 
check attacks of the pest, should they be made; 
they cannot afford to do otherwise. 


CANAL TRAFFIC. 


According to the figures given by Capt. De 
Puy on another page, it will not require a very 
large expenditure to open up a new era of use- 
fulness for the Erie Canal. He estimates that 
to dredge out the canal another foot and 
lengthen the locks would cost only $3,500,000. 
This done, a steamer or electric boat could push 
one and pull two canal boats, making such a 
saving in the cost of transportation that the 
railroads, with all their improvements in equip- 
ment, could not meet. Of course the capacity 
of the canal is unlimited; or, rather limited 
only by the number of boats. The present 
year it carried 51,348,626 bushels of 
grain and seed from Buffalo; and, with proper 
equipment, could have transported every bushel 
of grain and seed grown in the United States, 
had it been necessary. The day of canals and 
waterways is not passed. 


DEALERS’ ACTIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Chicago Grain Receivers’ and Shippers’ 
Association is not dead, but it has been over- 
come by a lethargy that will require many im- 
positions to prompt it to rouse up and again 
work for the interests of the trade. However, 
all dealers’ associations are not suffering from 
the same complaint, and the Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City and Duluth associations, we are pleased 
to say, are active. 

The Duluth Association is decidedly progress- 
ive and is looking vigilantly for “ways and 
means to advance the interests of the trade at 
that point. One very commendable work they 
have undertaken is to induce the railroads to es- 
tablish a union yard which would greatly facili- 
tate the work of the inspectors and samplers. 
An effort is also being made to have a sample 
exchange established for the convenience of 
buyers and sellers. Some of the big millers 
have been buying direct from the producers in 
the country, and thus cutting the commission 
men out of business. The miller gains little or 
nothing by this method, so the dealers are work- 
ing together to have it stopped. 

The combined efforts of dealers do not always 
secure the reforms or improvements aimed at, 
but if the energies are rightly directed and with 
persistent push they will succeed oftener than 
they fail. The fact that dealers are organized 
and guarding their interests protects them 
from many evils they know not of.’ Railroad 
companies as well as all others having dealings 
with grain men are chary about attacking the 


members of any well organizéd association of 
grain dealers, and it is surprising that this fact 
alone is not sufficient to prompt dealers to or- 
ganize and maintain many active associations. 
Of late years a number of associations have been 
organized by country buyers in the different 
states, but only one worthy of the name now 
remains. Buyers of every state along the same 
railroad should organize a fighting association 
and keep at work acvancing as well as protect- 
ing the interests of members. 


THE ERIE CANAL. 


The experiments with electricity as a canal 
boat motive power and the report of the large 
quantity of grain carried by the Erie Canal this 
year have been the means of attracting consid- 
erable attention to the great grain carrier and to 
its needs. That Prince of Hypocrites, who 
first recommended, then vetoed, an appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the Erie, is still 
striving to detract the attention of the true 
friends of the canal from its real wants by a 
chimerical scheme for running the boats through 
mud at lightning speed. The wonder is that he 
has not recommended that each boat be trans- - 
posed into a flying machine. He may yet do 
this, for railroad stock will always overbalance 
common sense and good judgment. 

The season just closed was a very prosperous 
one for the canal boatmen, and they transported 
more grain than for several seasons. The year 
before the railroads carried twice as much as the 
canal, this season the canal carried more than 
the railroads. If the channel was deepened and 
the locks lengthened the carrying capacity of 
the canal would be greatly increased, in that 
larger boats could be used and run much faster 
than at present without the aid of electricity. 
The governor knows this and also knows that the 
legislature will pass a bill appropriating-money 
for these improvements, so he is championing 
the use of electricity as a motive power, that he 
may have an excuse for assisting the railroads 
in destroying the canal. As long as the chan- 
nel is filled with mud electricity or any other 
motive power is not needed, and no friend of 
the canal or anyone interested in the commer- 
cial supremacy of New York will assist in secur- 
ing funds for this departure. The need of a 
deeper channel and longer locks is urgent, and 
unless this is supplied soon. the grain will go 
down the St. Lawrence and to foreign ports by 
routes other than via New York. 


A DEPARTURE has been made recently at Chi- 
cago. The large supply of wheat has remained 
in store so long that the elevator men in despair 
of it ever being removed offered a discount for 
the payment of storage to date, and some of- 
fered and gave a discount on the storage paid 
up to May 1. They want to make the old 
houses return a dividend if possible. 


Tue close of navigation did not turn the ex- 
pected stream of grain shipments to the sea- 
board by rail, so the Erie attempted to encour- 
age shipments by reducing the rate Chicago to 
New York to 20 cents a hundred. Owing to the 
low prices ruling this 5-cent reduction was not 
sufficient to induce a material increase in grain 
shipments, and there has been some talk of a 
further reduction. It is seldom that the carriers 
have made a rate lower than 20 cents to New 
York, but the unprecedented low prices make 
it necessary for them to reduce the:rate even 
further, if they will induce heavy shipments be- 
fore the present supply in Eastern markets is 
exhausted. Most of the grain now in those 
markets was transported by water and at a.low 
rate. To compete with the holders of that, 
grain in Eastern markets, Western holders must, 
either have-a very low rate or reduce the price 
still further. One thitfg which they are not 
very fond of doing. If the rail carriers will in- 
duce shipments now they must make a rate of 15 
cents or lower. 
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Reapers will confer a favor by sending us 
the grain news of their district. 


Tue Wilson Bill reduces the duty on barley 
from 30 cents toe about 12 cents per bushel. 


No Gursses will be accepted after this month. 
This is the last time we will call subscribers’ at- 
tention to this opportunity to make $50. 


Do you want $50? The subscriber who first 
guesses nearest to the amount of wheat ex- 
ported during January will be given that 
amount. 


Save time and labor and prevent errors by 
adopting the cental system. Grain is weighed 
and shipped on rail by the 100 pounds. If it 
was bought and sold by the same standard the 
business would be simplified. 


AS FURTHER evidence of the fact that South 
Chicago is becoming a great grain handling cen- 
ter we call attention to the large storage house 
that is being erected on the the south bank of 
the Calumet by Counselman & Co. 


ELEVATOR risks in Detroit have been reduced 
to 2 per cent. for short rates and 24 per cent. 
for annual rates. It is cheerful to know that 
insurance rates have been reduced even at one 
place. The other thing has been the rule in the 
West. 


Tur Market Record says there are farmers in 
Goodhue and Rice counties, Minn., who are 
carrying two and three crops of wheat in their 
granaries. It figures out that they would have 
to get $1.20 to come out even, as they could have 
got 80 cents for a part of their wheat. 


In our next number we will commence a series 
of articles on the establishment, growth and de- 
velopment of our system of grain inspection. 
We have collected considerable information on 
the subject and hope to be able to give our read- 
ers a very interesting history of grain inspec- 
tion. 


No further comment is necessary as to the 
world’s wheat prices than the fact quoted by 
the Liverpool Corn Trade News, that a cargo 
of No. 1 California wheat was sold for prompt 
shipment at 27 shillings 74 pence per 500 lbs, or 
exactly the sum charged for the freight alone a 
dozen years ago. 

Bb. P. Hurcurson is again among the ‘‘boys” 
on the Board of Trade, and his card reads: “B. 


P. Hutchinson, commission and broker, 17 
Rialto Building.’? Mr. Hutchinson will have 


some younger men associated with him. It is 
said that ‘“‘Old Hutch” has made several profi- 
table turns lately. 


Reavers will notice among the ‘‘Commission 
Cards” in this number the announcement of L. 
Everingham & Co., handlers of grain and seeds. 
This firm was established in 1865, and during 
its three decades in business has had no reverse 
to mar its record. No firm stands higher in the 
estimation of the trade. 


Country grain shippers are still docked for 
future shrinkage at tegninal elevators, and in- 
stead, of protesting they meekly submit. Of 
course they lo not mind # dockage of five or 
six bushels. They are ised to it. A fighter 
will rise up some day and take the matter into 


the courts in a way that will make terminal ele- 
vator men remember that there was once such a 
thing as justice. 


Ir is anticipated that carrying charges on the 
lakes will advance next year. The influx of at 
least 30,000 tons the past year pulled rates down; 
and the retirement of tonnage to the extent of 
over 20,000 tons from the general carrying trade 
is expected to pull rates up again in the spring. 
But spring is not here yet. 


Our most excellent contemporary, the Hay 
Trade Journal, has found it necessary to enlarge 
again. Each issue will contain 16 pages of in- 
formation valuable to hay dealers. You can 
get it, together with the American ELrvaTor 
AND Grain TRapzE, for one year for $2. Coun- 
try shippers should have both journals. 


Our guessing ticket for subscribers is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this number. If you are 
not a subscriber, send in your subscription and 
guess. You know how much wheat will be ex- 
ported during January. If you guess the 
nearest to the amount exported in the form of 
grain you will get $50. You have only 16 days 
more to send in your guess. 


Tue statement has been made in the insurance 
papers that Mr. J. J. Watson of St. Paul was 
forming an insurance company to be known as 
the Grain Dealers’ Insurance Lloyds, which 
would write risks on flour mills and elevators 
and begin business soon. We are informed that 
the project is under way, but that the announce- 
ment that it would be ready for business in a 
few weeks is premature. 


Some of the Chicago and New York bulls are 
figuring that the plethora of money which is be- 
coming so pronounced everywhere will sooner or 
later lead to a ‘‘sentimental advance’’ in wheat 
before long, due to rich men buying. This is 
entirely probable if the rich men will all buy at 
one time; if they stray into the market one by 
one the procession is likely to get discouraged 
before the ‘‘sentimental advance” takes place. 


Tur Winnipeg Commercial maintains that 
figures will show that farmers hold their wheat 
when prices are high and sell when prices are 
low. It admits that one reason for this is that 
it takes more bushels of wheat to pay the farm- 
er’s obligations when price is low than when 
wheat brings a high price; but it maintains, 
nevertheless, that a high price tends to make 
farmers hold their wheat, while a low price acts 
in the opposite way. 


A case of importance to shippers has recently 
been decided by the Minnesota State Supreme 
Court. The Home Insurance Company accepted 
a risk on the Soo road’s elevator and warehouse 
at Gladstone, Mich., together with any flour, 
grain or other merchandise that might be stored 
there while in transit. The property was 
burned and the road sued for the insurance. 
The case was taken up to the highest court, 
which decided that if the road would insure for 
the benefit of owners of property, it must be 
stated plainly in the policy. In this case the 
road will have to make good to the owners their 
loss by the fire. 


Tuer farmer is not so badly off as alleged 
statistics so often cited by prophets of calamity 
would indicate. The official figures for thirty- 
three states from the census of 1890 are, in fact, 
gratifying as showing the substantial condition 
of the American farmer. They show that 
three-quarters of all the farms in the United 
States are owned free of incumbrance. ‘ The 
average mortgage represents ohly a third of the 
value of the farm, and the total of the farm 
mniortgages is only 10 per cent. of the total value 
of the farms. Moreover, four-fifths of the mort- 


- 


gages were either purchase money mortgages, or 
mortgages for improving or adding to the 


property. 


“Nat” Jones, one of the ‘Big Four” of 
times gone by, is back again on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Jones made several barrels of 
money on the Board and then went to New 
York, where he speedily became a factor in the 
stock market. Of late fortune has not handled 
him kindly and he failed a few weeks ago. Now 
he is back again in Chicago, and the first thing 
he did was to point for the Board, his old stamp- 
ing ground. It is not unlikely he will have 
another barrel before long. He was always a 
shrewd operator. — 


A CORRESPONDENT of one of the Chicago 
papers has figured it all out that India can afford 
to put her wheat into Baltimore and New York 
at 45 cents a bushel, including the 20 per cent. 
ad valorem duty. This may be, of course; it is 
dangerous to deny anything in this last decade 
of the nineteenth century; but we hardly think 
it probable. If the correspondent’s figures are 
correct, India wheat could have been laid down 
in New York at any time in the past few years 
at less than 70 cents per bushel, which ought to 
have attracted it, but it did not. 


Ir any of the members of Congress are count- 
ing on active opposition to anti-option legisla- 
tion from the exchanges of the country, an op- 
position active enough to have ‘‘something in 
it’’ for members ‘‘open to conviction,”’ they are 
doomed to disappointment. Farmer Hatch him- 
self professes to be assured that with a few 
slight changes in his bill the Chicago Board of 
Trade will be perfectly satisfied; at least will 
offer no violent opposition. Speculation is at 
such a low ebb that the most malevolent enemies 
of the exchanges would find it hard work to 
make it any worse. The only danger has been 
that some idiotic bill would handicap all busi- 
ness done on the exchanges, no matter what its 
nature might be. 


Tue Decimal Association, which was organ- 
ized in Great Britain several years ago to secure 
the adoption of the decimal system of weights, 
measures and moneys, is continually winning 
victories and securing new members. The Par- 
liament which met at Melbourne last year de- 
clared in favor of the system, and many con- 
gresses of business men have declared in favor 
of it. The system is gaining ground with the 
grain trade of this country, and the time may 
not be far distant when ‘grain will be bought 
and sold as well as shipped by the 100 pounds. 
The seed trade have adopted and the cental is 
used exclusively on the Pacific Coast, so it is 
not new to many members of the American 
trade, and we trust the time is not far distant 
when all will use it. 


In advising farmers to vote for a Patron can- 
didate, a Canadian paper says that the Patrons 
of Husbandry in the vicinity of Bradford, Ont., 
have saved $10,000 the past year that ‘‘other- 
wise would have gone to the grain buyers,” and 
itadds that ‘‘this blood money is taken from 
farmers everywhere,” with much more to the 
same effect, that government is in league with 
“the hawkeyed Board of Trade men of Toronto 
and Montreal,” and aids them by obtaining in- 
formation as to the amount of grain grown, If 
the Patrons of Bradford or any other place can 
save $10,000 by co-operation, that is their own 
affair and their good fortune. But how the 
government publication of crop news hurts the 
farmer we are unable to see. If there were no 
news obtainable, the farmer would be just as 
likely to part with his grain at too low, a price 
as too high a price. The idea that the only 
people to suffer by the suppression of crop news 
would be dealers agd consumers is preposter- 
ous. . 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOR- 
EIGN BREADSTUFFS. 


According to the latest report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Washington, barley, aggregating 86,582 
pounds, was imported in October, against 101,413 
pounds imported in October preceding; and during 
the ten months ending with October 867,367 pounds 
were imported, against 1,038,891 pounds imported 
during the corresponding months preceding. Corn 
amounting to 55 bushels was imported during Octo- 
ber, against 37 bushels imported during October pre- 
ceding; and during the ten months ending with Octo- 
ber 177 bushels were imported, compared. with 917 
‘bushels imported during the corresponding months of 
the year preceding, 

There were 140 bushels of oats imported in October, 
against 417 bushels imported in October, 1892; and 
during the ten months ending with October 17,228 
bushels were imported, compared with 14,813 bushels 
imported during the corresponding months of 1892. 
There was no rye imported in October and none in 
October, 1892; during the ten months ending with- 
October 8,505 bushels were imported, against 110 
bushels imported during the corresponding months of 
1892. Wheat aggregating 298,990 bushels was im- 
ported during October, against 55,646 bushels in Octo- 
ber preceding; and during the ten months ending 
with October 601,910 bushels were imported, compared 
with 1,078,026 bushels imported during the corre- 
sponding months of the year preceding. 

Of imported barley there was none re-exported in 
October and none in October, 1892; and during the 
ten months ending with October 28,983 bushels, val- 
ued at $14,493, were re-exported, against 86,505 bush- 
els, valued at $46,531, re-exported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. No oats were re-exported 
in October and none in October, 1892. There was 
none re-exported during the ten months ending with 
October, compared with 38,073 bushels, valued at $1,- 
047, re-exported during the corresponding months of 
1892. 

No rye was re-exported in October and none in Oc- 
tober, 1892. There was none re-exported during the 
ten months ending with October, against 4,175 bush- 
els, valued at $3,340, re-exported during the corre- 
sponding months of 1892. There was no wheat re- 
exported in October, against 29,694 bushels, valued 
at $14,747, re-exported during October preceding; and 
during the ten months ending with October, 197,177 
bushels, valued at $140,654, were re-exported, com- 
pared with 1,770,601 bushels, valued at $1,293,477, re- 
exported during the corresponding months of the 
year preceding. . 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SEEDS. 


According to the Bureau of Statistics seeds valued 
at $1,735,614 were exported during October, against 
an amount valued at $653,149 in October preceding: 
and during the ten months ending with October seeds 
valued at $4,236,247 were exported, compared with an 
amount valued at $3,674,322 exported during the cor- 
responding months of the year preceding. 

Clover seed aggregating 9,985,039 pounds were ex- 
ported during October, against 968,298 pounds ex- 
ported in October, 1892; and during the ten months 
ending with October 17,266,194 pounds were exported, 
compared with 7,051,455 pounds exported in the cor- 
responding period of 1892. Cotton seed amounting to 
124,000 pounds was exported in October, against 116,- 
480 pounds exported in October, 1892; and during the 
ten months ending with October 2,163,251 pounds were 
exported, compared with 7,115,462 pounds exported 
during the corresponding period of 1892. There were 
446,957 bushels of flaxseed or linseed exported in Octo- 
ber, against 403,319 bushels exported in 1892; and 
during the ten months ending with October 1,268,641 
bushels were exported, compared with 2,187,132 bush- 
els exported during the corresponding period of 1892. 
Timothy seed aggregating 1,587,548 pounds was ex- 

* ported in October, against 301,827 pounds exported in 
October, 1892; and during the ten months ending with 
Oetober 7,347,478 pounds were exported, against 7,- 
630,276 pounds exported during the ‘corresponding 
months of 1892. 

Linseed or flaxseed aggregating 82,857 bushels, 
valued at $87,702, was imported during the month af 


October, against none imported in October preceding, 
and during the ten months ending with October 217,- 
524 bushels, valued at $253,832, were imported, com- 
pared with 46,794 bushels, valued at $55,459, imported 
during the corresponding months of the year preced- 
ing. All other seeds valued at $30,663 were imported 
in October, against an amount valued at $23,732 in 
October preceding, and during the ten months ending 
with October all other seeds valued at $375,211 were 
imported, against an amount valued at $237,526 im- 
ported during the corresponding months of the year 
preceding. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE LAW. 


The work of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is becoming more effective, and carriers are heeding 
more of the provisions of the law. In its last report 
the commission states that many railway managers, 
unable to set aside the training received in railway 
service prior to the passage of the act to regulate 
commerce, view obedience to that statute from the 
standpoint of a private corporation rather than that 
of the public agency. In some judicial proceedings, 
also, the design of the act to prevent, as well as cure, 
transportation wrongs, and that its provisions should 


‘be construed liberally in favor of the reforms it was 


intended to effect, have not been fully recognized’ 
But resistance to regulation is diminishing, and the 
trend of judicial decisions is toward holding inter- 
state rail carriers to more rigid performance of their 
public functions. 

The law was intended to bring about substantially 
reasonable charges, reduce pernicious favoritism to a 
minimum, and make carriers bear in mind the statu- 
tory admonition to refrain from giving undue prefer- 
ence in rates or facilities to persons and places. Al- 
though all expectations have not been fully realized, 
the operation and administration of the statute have 
brought about reforms in transportation which, com- 
pared with the evils that existed prior’ to the law, 
amount to commercial emancipation. 

Extortionate charges are seldom the subject of com- 
plaint, and an immense amount of injustice, caused 
by improperly adjusted rates and by preference in 
facilities, has been corrected by the commission. The 
effect of a ruling of the commission, directing revis- 
ion of rates, is shown not to be confined to relieving 
grievances of particular persons; it extends to all who 
use these rates, and frequently affects rates on other 
lines. The act provided what the common law did 
not afford—a procedure by which to test the relation 
of rates charged to different persons and at different 
localities. The fear of greater discriminations or ex- 
actions no longer deters persons from complaining of 
carriers’ illegal acts. A carrier has not now the 
power to punish shippers for protesting against its 
wrong-doing. 

The policy of the commission has been to make 
proceedings before it as simple as possible, keeping in 
view the necessity of basing any authoritative action 
upon due process of law. There is comparatively 
little and often no expense to complainants in pro- 
ceedings before the commission. The commission 
may be directly communicated with by any shipper 
or passenger feeling himself aggrieved. The homely 
phrases of the farmer and the concise sentences of 
the busy manufacturer are found in the correspon- 
dence of the commission as often as the carefully 
chosen words of the legal adviser. These informal 
complaints form a great and important part of the 
commission’s work. The different methods of regu- 
lation under the law are described. 


A good bounty is paid by North Dakota on potato 
starch made in the state, yet but one factory has been 
established. This would indicate that the profits 
from such an enterprise are not large. The raw ma- 
terial to be had is of fine quality and very cheap, and 
the natural advantage in that respect will more than 
counterbalance transportation charges. The reason 
more factories are not started is laid to the fact that 
the profits of the business &re uncertain, as had the 
one factory which was established proved profitable 
the fact and figures would prabably have been well 
known, 


Guess this month, or never. 


G, W. Crane & Co., manufacturers of elevator and 
mill supplies at Minneapolis, Minn., have recently 
filed articles of incorporation. 


Cutting off your advertising at this particular time 
and in this particular emergency is virtually hauling 
down your flag. It is an acknowledgment that 
things are not well with you; if is giving unnecessary 
cause for alarm; it is shaking confidence in the times; 
it is one way of talking disaster when you know there 
is no reason to ‘‘turn tail and run.”’ 


George M. Randall has purchased the entire busi- 
ness of Stuart Hare of Enterprise, Kan., and has se- 
cured from the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Moline, Ill., the agency for the sale of their 
machinery in the states of Kansas, Colorado and Okla- 
homa. He is prepared to furnish estimates for mills 
or elevators of any capacity, or orders for special ma- 
chines on short notice. 


The Charter Gas Engine Company of Sterling, Ill., 
writes us that “Our November sales amounted to 
more than the sum of the September and October 
sales combined, and were over 25 per cent. in excess 
of any other month this year. Take it all in all, we 
have nothing to complain of this year, at least com- 
paratively, for while we have not done near the busi- 
ness we expected to do, and would have done, if the 
times had been better, yet we have had more business 
than the hard times and depression caused us to ex- 
pect.’”’ : 

The Kansas City Metal Roofing and Corrugating 
Company, 108 Builders’ Exchange, Kansas City, Mo., 
is one among the few concerns not affected by the 
general depression in business. While no doubt their 
sales would have been greatly augmented by better 
times, yet during all the dull times prevailing 
throughout the country, they have steadily widened 
their field and increased their business, till now they 
take rank among the largest concerns in the West. 
They attribute this largely to judicious advertising 
and meeting the demand for the lowest possible prices 
consistent with honest goods. They never take a 
back seat when it comes to meeting legitimate com- 
petition in prices, and with their facilities for prompt 
delivery and low freight rates to all points in the West 
and South, they rarely fail to capture the orders, 
whether for carloads or less. Their line embraces 
corrugated iron in all its forms, for roofing, siding 
and ceiling, standing seam roofing, steel and one-third 
steel, both self-capping and in rolls, V-crimp, beaded 
ceiling, steel imitation brick, etc. They also handle 
the famous Empire Sheathing and all other kinds of 
building paper, and felt roofing, mineral wool, iron 
cresting, woven wire fencing, iron fencing, wire rail- 
ing, etc. Our readers will do well to correspond with 
them, whether for immediate or future wants. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF HAY. 


Hay aggregating 8,178 tons, valued at $71,925, was 
imported in October, according to \the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington, against 6,855 
tons, valued at $59,791, imported during October, 
1892; and during the ten months ending with Octo- 
ber, 86,421 tons, valued at $797,867, were imported, 
compared with 66,108 tons, valued at $644,038, im 
ported during the corresponding months of 1892. 

Of imported hay 120 tons were re-exported during 
October, compared with none re-exported in October 
preceding; and during the ten months ending with 
October, 120 tons, valued at $1,125, were re-exported, 
against 151 tons, valued at $1,387, re-exported during 
the corresponding months of the year preceding. 

We exported 3,070 tons of domestic hay, valued at 
$47,966, in October, against 2,638 tons, valued at $41,- 
960, in October, 1892; and during the ten months end- 
ing with October, 32,972 tons, valued at $526,315, were 
exported, compare@ with 28,871 tons, valued at $472, 
095, exported during the corresponding months of 
1892. at 
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W. C. Charles, a grain dealer at Broughton, Ill., has 
sold out. 


E. F. Osborn & Co. have bought the McLane Eleva- 
tor at Litchfield, Minn. 


Kaiser & Co.’s new 75,000-bushel elevator at Mt. 
Olive, Ill., is completed. 


A new cotton seed oil mill was recently put in oper- 
ation at McKinney, Tex. 


Adler, Morris & Co., brewers of Birmingham, Ala,, 
have gone out of business. 


A grain elevator is in process of construction at 
Ottawa, Can., by A. Leeder. 


George Hanna has recently erected a large grain 


warehouse at Basswood, Man. 


The Vicksburg Cotton Oil Company 
Miss., have sold their oil mills. 


Chas. Mann has succeeded to the grain business of 
Chas. Mann & Co. at Mayville, Wis. 


The 10,000-bushel elevator of W. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va., is completed. 


at Vicksburg, 


N. Lehman at 


Carter & Strong will build an extensive addition to 


their grain store at Manchester, Conn. 


Rickart & Goodell, a grain commission firm of St. 
Louis, Mo., have dissolved partnership. 


The tow mill at Heron Lake, Minn., is now hand- 
ling 30 or 40 loads of flax straw per day. 

Louis F. Carr, the swindling grain dealer, has been 
pursued to Denver by Quebec detectives. 

Warehouses in which to store wheat are 
erected by Mr. Wells at Forest City, 8. D. 


Doon & Co. of Willimantic, Conn., have purchased 
the grain business of Arnold & Chapman. 


being 


J. P. Gibbons has succeeded the firm of J. P. Gib- 
bons & Co., grain dealers at Kearney, Neb. 


Over 200,000 sacks of grain were delivered at Santa 
Maria, Cal., up to the middle of November. 


The Cypress Farmers’ Elevator Company, Ltd:, at 
Cypress River, Man., has been incorporated. 


E. E. Hettel, dealer in hay and grain at Anderson, 
Ind., has been succeeded by Etchison & Miller. 


The grain and stock commission firm of Buxbaum 
& Co, at Chicago, Ill., have dissolved partnership. 


The cost of Wilson & Johnson Bros’. new elevator 
and roller mill at Luverne, Minn., is about $18;000. 


Payne & Rich have succeeded the firm of J. C. 
Payne, dealer in grain and hides at Wharton, Tex. 


The elevator men at Detroit, Minn., have been kept 
busy recently by the rapid stream of incoming wheat. 


The new rice mill at Orange, Tex., has started up 
and has a capacity to polish 50 barrels of rice per day. 


The Germania Malt Company has been incorporated 
at San Francisco, Cal., with a capital stock of $50,000, 


Bartholomew Kiely at Providence, R. I., has re- 
cently completed a four-and-a-half-story brew house. 


The elevator owned by Smith & Brigham at Moos- 
omin, Assa., is now illuminated throughout by elec- 
tricity. 


The Nebraska Grain & Milling Company has been 
formed at Beatrice, Neb., with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 


The Seymour Grain Company at Chicago, Ill., has 
been licensed to incorporate with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 

The Grand Rapids Brewing Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., have recently completed a new 
brewery. 

Frank Goodnow has succeeded J. M. Thirds as vice- 
president of the Midland Elevator Company at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Juniper Distilling Company 
has been licensed to incorporate with 
of $3,000. 


The Georgia cotton seed oil mills at Macon, Ga., 
have completed their new plant, which is now in 
operation, 

The Gulf City Mill, owned by the AlAbama Cotton 


Oil Company at Mobile, Ala., has been completed and 
s now in operation. The pli int was built to replace 


at Chicago, IIL, 
a capital stock 


the mill which was burned two years ago, and is 
equipped with the latest improved machinery, 


The riew brewery of the Fred Krug Brewing Com- 
pany at Omaha, Neb., was formally opened on No- 
vember 17. 


The partnership heretofore existing between Husted 
& Ware, a grain commission firm of Chicago, Ill., has 
been dissolv ed. 


The partnership existing between Johnson & Law, 
dealers in grain and coal at Pawnee City, Neb., has 
been dissolved. 


The weekly paper at Milnor, N. D., otfers to accept 
wheat at 75 cents per bushel on subscription accounts 
until January 1. 


The new Eastern Elevator Company at Buffalo, N. 
Y., are now lodged in new quarters in the Board of 
Trade Building. 


The Ottawa Brewing and Malting Company has 
been incorporated at Montreal, Que., with a capital 
stock of $15,000. 


Geo. Hock, dealer in grain and lumber at Scales 
Mound, Ill., has changed the style of the firm name 
to Geo. C. Hock. 


John C. Fears and John A. Warren have in coniem- 
plation the purchasing of the Lewis-Sharp Elevator 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


The new 500,000-bushel annex to elevator ‘‘C’’ at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been in operation since the 
middle of November. 


Tyler & Co. have completed their new elevator and 
mill at Junction City, Kan. The elevator is a 15,000- 
bushel frame strubvture. 


The Dotterweich Brewing Company at Olean, N. 
Y., will erect a three-story brick building to replace 
their old frame brewery. 


L. B. Wilcox has leased the Alliance Elevator and 
will not rebuild his elevator, which was recently 
burned at Glen Elder, Kan. 


The new Mulford Elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., 
having a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels, received its 
first wheat on November 22 


The Big Four grain elevator warehouse and adjoin- 
ing docks at St. Joseph, Mich., are now lighted by 34 


| incandescent electric lights. 


The cotton seed oil mill of the Etowah Alliance 
Manufacturing Company at Gadsden, Ala., has been 
purchased by W. R. Reynolds & Son. 


S. B. Shepherd of Omaha, Tex., who is largely in- 
terested in grain elevators has recently been buying 
up sugar lands in Brazoria county, Tex. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company at St. Peter, 
Minn., have erected a large corn house near. the ele- 
vator, and hereafter will buy corn as well as wheat. 


The Interstate grain house at Clara City, Minn., 
came very near collapsing recently, being overtaxed 
with pressure. One end sagged out about two feet. 


The elevator at Pepin, Wis., has been opened by 
Emil Langers, who commenced buying grain Novem- 
ber 13. The elevator will be in charge of C. M. 


_Francis. 


Owing to the hard times the Farmington Forum of 
Washington says: ‘‘Don’t forget that we will take 
wheat upon subscriptions. First-class wheat at 50 cents 
a bushel.”’ 


The elevator at Glenwood, Minn., owned by the 
Monarch Elevator Company, has a capacity of 20,000 
bushels, and is under the local management of P. M. 
Ierguson. 

H. O. Barber & Son, proprietors of the Kendall & 
Smith elevator at Wallace, Neb., have engaged J. P. 
Harding to take charge of their grain business during 
the winter. 

Henry Torpin of the grain firm of Torpin & Son cf 
Oakdale, Neb., has: gone to Deadwood, $8. D., where 
he has opened a distributing . branch establishment 
for the firm. 


Fred Mason, who was formerly with Griggs Bros. at 
St. Paul, has bought out the Covey plant at Worth- 
ington, Minn., and organized a company for the pur- 
chase of hay, 


Warfield & Swans is the style of a new firm in the 
grain business at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Warfield was 
for several years the agent of Bartlett, Frazier & Co. 
of Chicago, Il. 


The Northern Central Railway Company has built 
a two-story hay warehouse of 1,000 tons storage ca- 
pacity at Baltimore, Md. It will be operated ‘under 
lease by the Terminal Warehouse Company of Balti- 
more. 


The farmers of Eastern Washington have been very 
much.in need of a warehouse in Tacoma this season. 
This they had thought of building, but the hard times 
delayed its erection. If the building had been erected 


and provided with means for cleaning and drying it 
would have saved many times its cost, Another sea- 
son will probably seé its construction. 


John L. Cramer, dealer in hay, grain and feed at 
New York, N. Y., made an assignment on December 
6 to Max L. Ransom without preferences. 


The Velasco Oil Mill at’ Velasco, Tex., is obliged to 
run day and night to take care of its growing trade. 
The quality of the output is pronounced by experts 
equal to the best. 


The Oscar Altpeter Grain Company at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has leased its premises for a term of years to 
Philip Jung. The company’s plant includes a malt- 
ing establishment. 


The Nye & Jenks Grain Company at Chicago, IIl., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 60,000. 
The incorporators are James N. Jenks, Ray Nye and 
Alexander O. Mason. 


During the five weeks ending with November 25 
there were 1,043 cars of wheat inspected at Winnipeg, 
Man., against 1,692 cars inspected for the correspond- 
ing weeks of last year. 


The Sawyer Grain Company has been incorporated 
at Minneapolis, Minn., with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The incorporators are John Dunnett, Donald Morri- 
son and James Macrae. 


Grain has been received for some time at San 
Miguel, Cal., at the rate of 2,000 sacks per day. At 
some parts in that vicinity grain was still in the field 
as late as November 10. 


The Bemis & Curtis Malt Manufacturing Company 
at Chicago, Ill., malt barley on commission for barley 
shippers all over the West. This is the first known 
instance of a firm doing this, 


George W. Beggs has brought suit at San Francisco, 
Cal., to recover $481.18 from Cutler & Mosley claimed 
to be a balance due on an open account for grain 
shipped and delivered to the firm. 


The shipments of grain and way freight at Modale, 
Ia., for the month of October amounted to thirty-five 
cars. During September the shipments of grain and 
way freight aggregated sixty-two cars. 


The Cheney Elevator at Spokane, Wash., has a ca- 
pacity of about 120,000 bushels with a good steam 
plant which is capable of turning over and fanning 
out a large amount of grain every day. 


The Pacific Hay & Grain Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., with their new large elevator and warehouse, 
have ample facilities to handle their large wholesale 
city business and extensive order trade. 


The Monarch Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., will build immediately a 25,000-bushel elevator 
at Voss, N. D., to take the place of their house which 
was burned at that place on November 11. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Elevator Company 
has been incorporated at Chicago, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $500,000. Theincorporators are James Pat- 
ton, Adolph Traub and Francis O. Lyman. 


The Kaufman Grain Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Claytonville, Ill., with a capital stock of $7,- 
500. The incorporators are John P. Kaufman, Will- 
iam S. Kaufman and Henry C. Ziegenhorn. 


The American National Grain Company at Chicago, 
Ill., has been licensed to incorporate with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000. The ineorporators are H. Mon- 
trose Lewis, H. S. Heron and Emory D. Frazer. 


The failure of J. W. Brown on the Consolidated Ex- 
change at New York, N. Y., took place on November 
22. Mr. Brown was long on wheat and short on stocks, 
the markets for both of which went against him. 


Two cargoes of wheat, one out of one elevator and 
one out of another at Chicago, IIL, 
satisfactory to the buyers recently and were refused. 
The elevator in each instance ran the grain back. 


Colton Bros. of Bellefontaine, 0., have recently 
completed an addition to their elevator, making a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 bushels. They have now one of the 
most complete elevators in the interior of the state. 


A new firm of grain brokers has lately been estab- 
lished at Winnipeg, Man. The firm is known as Wil- 
son & Co., and is composed of John Wilson, a grain 
buyer of Mark Lane, and S. B. Flower of Brandon. 


The Chattanooga Cotton Company of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has recently been incorporated, to build grain 
elevators, cotton compresses, etc. The incorporat- 
ors are F. M. Thompson, J. D. Whitaker and others. 


The round elevator at Morris, Minn., is now com- 
plete and ready for grain. The power is furnished by 
an 8-horse power gasoline engine. The gas in the en- 
gine is exploded by electricity instead of by a heated 
tube. 

. Edwards Brothers have contracted for the machin-~ 
ery for a new grain elevator, which they will put into 
their block on Saginaw street at Flint, Mich. They 
have space for the storage of many thousand bushels 
of grain in the upper stories of their building, and 


did not prove very - 
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the increasing business necessitates the utilizing of 
every cubic foot of their space. Power will be taken 
from W. A. Paterson’s factory, which is just across 
the street. 


The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator at Bathgate, 
WN. D., burst open recently letting 10,000 bushels of 
wheat spread over the ground. A crewof men with 
oo. were obliged to work all night cleaning up the 

ebris. 


Tt is estimated that over 100,000 bushels of wheat 
will be marketed at Millbank, S. D., this season. The 
grain has been coming in at a rapid rate. This is 
thought to be a good record for the first crop in a new 
country. 


The elevators at Neepawa, Man., have been crowded 
by incoming grain for some time. It has been a seri- 
ous question with buyers at times as to where they 
would store the large amount of grain that was daily 
coming in. 


Work on the Foreman Milling Company’s elevator 
and flour storage warehouse at Superior, Wis., will be 
pushed forward with all possible dispatch this win- 
ter. Competitive plans for the buildings are now be- 
ing received. 


The Huron Manufacturing Company of Huron, 8. 
D., are contemplating the removal of their hemp and 
tow mill to Mankato. They ask from Mankato a site 
for their factory and a bonus to pay the cost of re- 
moving to that city. 


The Kentucky Malting Company at Louisville, Ky., 
made an assignment on November 15. The liabilities 
are estimated at from $150,000 to $170,000 and the 
assets at $300,000. The president of the company also 
made an assignment. 


The elevator at Redwood Falls, Minn., owned by C 
W. George, has been purchased by G. W. Van Dusen 
& Co. for $3,000. The elevator is designed to take the 
place of the Van Dusen Elevator, which was burned 
at that place recently. 


William Hupp was arrested November 6, charged 
with embezzling the funds of the Miller Grain & Ele- 
vator Company of Wichita, Kan., for whom he was 
agent. The exact amount claimed to be embezzled 
has not been ascertained. 


There has been a complaint from the shippers in 
the valley of the Big Bend, Wash., that Tacoma ex- 
porters are accustomed to cheating in grading grain 
and they threaten to ship to the dearer port at Port- 
land unless they get fair play. 


The Minneapolis Grain & Feed Company of East 
Minneapolis, Minn., besides doubling its warehouse 
capacity lately is now building a brick office 32x40 
feet and two stories high. The company has built up 
a large trade in feed and cornmeal. 


The facilities for receiving grain at Tacoma, Wash., 
have proved adequate for receiving the large amount 
of grain that has been marketed there, yet the lack 
of room has at times caused some uneasiness that the 
grain movement would be retarded. 


In the case of the First National Bank of Bessemer, 
Mich., vs. Kansas Grain Company on a note of large 
amount the jury brought in judgment for the plaintiff. 
They were awarded $1,309.34 and 8 per cent. Stay of 
execution was allowed for three months. 


A block in traffic on the water front at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., occurred at the close of November. caused 
by*the influx of grain from both north and south. 
The sea wall was stacked with grain and much more 
was due to arrive for which there was not adequate 
room. 

Constables at Fisher, Minn., have been doing a rush- 
ing business levying upon and hauling to Fisher, 
Minn., wheat that had been mortgaged for store bills. 
In each case the storekeepers had detected the owners 
of the wheat in double dealing and were forced to 
foreclose. ; 


The Simpson & Robinson Company of Minneapolis, 
are erecting a 1,500,000-bushel storage elevator for 
Chas. Counselman & Co. at South Chicago, Ill. The 
site is on the south bank of the Calumet River just 
across the stream from the big clearing elevator 
erected last year. 


We shall not have the opportunity again of calling 
attention to our guessing contest through the columns 
of these pages. The contest closes with the end of 
the present month. That will leave two weeks for all 
who have not done so to send in their guesses. Have 
you made a guess? 


The receivers of barley, and the maltsters at Chi- 
cago, Ill., are not in favor of the proposed ad valorem 
duty on barley and malt. They favor a specific duty 
as they claim that the proposed change admits of 


' possible irregularities which will damage the interests 


of the Western farmer. 


It is claimed that the wheat shipments at Tacoma, 
Wash., have been practically under the control of two 
big firms who pay 51 cents for wheat at Tacoma and 


receive 90 cents at Liverpool, making a profit esti- 


mated at 15 cents per bushel. In order to force the 
shippers to raise the price arrangements have been 
made to secure the control of a large mill already 
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fully equipped to turn out buckwheat and Graham 
flour, cornmeal and chopped feed. Thus being en- 
abled to hold back the supply, it will force the buy- 
ers to raise their price. 


Scarcity of grain sacks at Elma, Wash., and neigh- 
boring towns is Causing inconvenience among wheat 
dealers in moving the enormous amount of Big Bend 
wheat. Some buyers are contemplating shipping in 
bulk, but the objection to this would be that it would 
be more difficult to grade. 


The first cargo of grain for the new Eastern Eleva- 
tor at Buffalo, N. Y., arrived on November 10 onthe 
propellor George W. Roby. The cargo consisted of 
80,000 bushels of corn, and the work of unloading 
went off smoothly. The elevator is now entirely com- 
pleted and is receiving grain. 


The Atlantic Elevator Company has a large eleva- 
tor at Glenwood, Minn., with a capacity of 40,000 
bushels. It is one of the largest on the Soo line west 
of Minneapolis. The elevator is equipped with all 
necessary machinery and is run by horse power. F. 
L. Bradley is the local manager. 


The O’Keefe Brewery Company of Toronto, Ont., 
Limited, have completed the rebuilding of their ex- 
tensive establishment at Toronto, Ont. The brewery 
is practically new in all parts, and covers with its 
malting plant a site of 123x315 feet, with a special 
storage building on another block. 


C. C. Rogers and George Knowles, Jr., have formed 
a copartnership and opened an office at Milwaukee, 
Wis., for doing a grain, stock and commission busi- 
ness. The style of the firm will be Rogers & Knowles. 
Both members of the firm have been for a long time 
connected with the grain interests. 


The Phenix Hay & Grain Company of Phenix, 
Ariz., on November 18 shipped a sample car of alfalfa 
hay to New Orleans, La. It was reputed that the 
sample car would undoubtedly lead to considerable 
trade in the East and foreign countries. Three cars 
were recently shipped to Galveston, Tex. 


During the months ending with August 1 the eleva- 
tor at Fremont, O., shipped 24,583 bushels of wheat, 
9,000 bushels of corn, 13,000 bushels of oats, 600 bush- 
els of clover seed and sold 200 barrels of flour. This 
was considered very good for a small town that has 
also a large and thriving mill running steadily. 


The Lansing Co-operative Association, doing a grain 
and general merchandise business at North Lansing, 
Mich., has changed ownership. A. L. Harlow, who 
has been the manager for the past two years, has 
bought ont the interest of the stockholders and will 


-continue the business under the new ownership. 


A. McLeod, animplement and furniture dealer of 
Souris, Man., recently offered to allow 50 cents per 
bushel for No. 1 hard wheat delivered to him in pay- 
ment of open accounts for ten days. This price was 
considerably above the market value, about 40 cents 
being the market price when the offer was made. 


The Brimson-Judd Grain Company kas been incor- 
porated at St. Louis, Mo., and will erect an elevator 
at that place which will have a capacity of 100,000 
bushels. Mr. Brimson has Jong been a large handler 
of grainin the Southwest, and has warehouses at 
twenty stations along the line of the ’Frisco road. 


The grain warehouses at Redondo, Cal., are crowded 
to their fullest capacity with corn, barley and wheat. 
Large quantities of hay and grain have covering near 
the railroads and wharf so that it seems that Redondo 
will be compelled to erect more warehouses for the 
reception of the grain from the surrounding country. 


E. R. Ulrich & Son, grain merchants at Springfield, 
Ill., now buy grain at the following points: Illiopo- 
lis, Lanesville, Buffalo, Dawson, Riverton, Barclay, 
Sanger, Curran, Bates, Centrall, Athens, Laomi, 
Challicomb, Medora, Springfield, Chatham, New Ber- 
lin, Maxwell, Waverly, Rohrer, Modesto, Island Grove, 
Arapahoe, Neb. 


Crarer & Husman, grain dealers at Laporte, Ia., 
have erected a new office and scale house near their 
elevator. One of the objects in putting up the new 
building was to have the office and elevator separate, 
so as to minimize aS much as possible all danger of 
fire. In the future there will be no fire of any kind in 
or near the elevator. 


The Pierce Bros. Commission Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., brought suit on November 28 against the 
Germania Insurance Company of New Orleans, La., 
for $12,250 insurance on 30,000 bushels of grain which 
was stored in the Kansas elevator at the time it 
burned in March last. Pierce Bros. alleged that they 
had made proof of loss to the company, but that it 
refused to pay them. 


Abner L. Backus of the Union Eleyator Company 
of Toledo, O., after being long annoyed by the sheet 
piling of an abandoned abutment in the river near 
his elevator, has finally secured an end to the evil. 
He asked the state board of public works to compel 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad Com- 
pany to remoye the obstruction. The state board re- 
ferred the matter to the attorney general, who de- 
cided that the board had authority to compel the 
Lake Shore Company to remove the piling. He also 
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gave as his decision that Mr. Backus had relief in the 
courts for the damage he had sustained. The sheet 
piling had been for a long time a source of annoyance 
to elevator men. ) 


The wheat buyers at Brown’s Valley, Minn., esti- 
mate that nearly three-fourths of the wheat at that 
point has been already marketed. The total amount 
has been something over 120,000 bushels. In spite of 
the low prices there has been a much smaller quantity 
stored this year than last. 4 


At the close of November there was a complaint of 
a scarcity of cars in Western Iowa and Eastern Ne - 
braska. Grain elevators all through the grain coun- 
try were filled to their utmost capacity, and buyers 
had withdrawn from the markets on account of their 
inability to secure cars to move grain and make room 
for more purchases. ; 


F. Braasted & Co. will erect a new grain warehouse 


at Ishpeming, Mich., on the site of the building re- 


cently destroyed by fire. The building will be a 
wooden structure, with iron sheeting. The building 
will occupy as much ground as the old one and will 
be more substantially and conveniently put up. It 
will be completed as soon as possible. 


The board of directors of the Farmers’ Terminal] 
Warehouse Company was in session at Tacoma, Wash., 
recently completing arrangements for terminal facili- 
ties at that place. The capacity of this proposed 
plant will be about 300,000 bushels. It is, however, 
possible that the committee will decide to lease in- 
stead of building a warehouse for the present. 


Samuel Foltz, the senior member of the grain firm 
of Foltz & Arras at Jenera, O., who mysteriously dis- 
appeared recently has not been heard from. On Novem - 
ber 29 Mr. Arras made an assignment of their elevator 
and general store for the benefit of their creditors. 
The liabilities are put at $5,000 or $6,000, and it is 
thought their assets will fully cover that amount. 


The capital stock of the Zenith Elevator Company 
of Duluth, Minn., which was recently incorporated, 
is $50,000. The new wheat hospital and feed mill on 
Rice’s Point will be operated by the company. The 
officers are; William C. Bond, president; J. D. Ellis, 
vice-president; A. Rockwell, secretary and treasurer. 
The directors are Samuel C. Bond and B. D. Noxon. 


The new roller mill elevator at Mt. Pulaski, Ill., has 


‘been running for some time, and the machinery and 


conveniences for handling grain are about perfect. 
The engine is found equal to the additional work 
since the roller mill and all the machinery of the new 
grain elevator which adjoins it is kept in full motion 
without any perceptible difference in the steam 
power. | 


Very little damaged wheat has been coming into 
Tacoma, Wash., recently. The Puget Sound Flour- 
ing Mill Company is said to have about 1,000 tons of 
damaged wheat piled in its warehouse. Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. at the close of November had about 
65,000 sacks of damaged wheat in their warehouse. 
Those amounts comprised about all of the rejected 
grain on hand at that time. 


The retail grain, feed and hay dealers of St. Louis, 
Mo., have perfected their organization. They have 
secured the promise from the clevator managers that 
they will open their houses from 7 A. mM. until noon 
and from 1 to 5:30 p.m. The following officers were 
elected: President, John H. Kraacke; vice-president, 
C. H. Meyers; secretary, George R. Robinson, Jr.; 
treasurer, James F. Quinlivan. 


If parties who load grain for Eastern markets would 
strengthen car doors by an extra cleat—especially if 
placed diagonally—they would greatly lessen the com- 
plaints on account of leakage. The fault of the loss 
of leakage of grain in transit appears to bein the weak- 
ness of the temporary car doors, as the large quanti- 
ties with which the cars are loaded bulge the doors 
out and the result is a gradual shrinkage. 


The following are some of the recent sales of Cut 
ler & Co. of North Wilbraham, Mass, of their steam 
meal and grain dryer: Four No. 3 dryers to the Wa- 
bash Distillery at Terre Haute, Ind.; two No. 2 dryers 
to W. H. Haskell & Co. at Toledo, O.; two No. 2 dry - 
ers to the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Company at 
Decatur, Ill.; two No. 3 dryers to Hagerty, Hunter & 
Co. at Peoria, Ill.; one 30-inch mill to N. L. Pratt at 
Sudbury, Mass. 


The contract for the building of the new Coats- 
worth Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., has been awarded 
to James Stewart & Co. The contract calls for the 
completion of the building by June 1, 1894. The cost 
of the structure will be $300,000. It will be 80x102 
feet, and the main building will be 160 feet high. The 
bins will be 80 feet in depth and it will be possible to 
handle 20 cars inside of the elevator at once. The ca- 
pacity of the elevator will be 700,000 bushels. 


During the past year the increase in the storage capac- 
ity of elevators at Minneapolis, Minn., has been nearly 
3,000,000 bushels. Over athird of a million dollars has 
been expended in this direction, and the storage capac- 
ity, which, in the beginning of the year, was slightly 
over 18,000,000 bushels, is now over 21,000,000 bush - 
els. The new elevators that have been erected, to- 
gether with the capacity of each, are the F. H. Pea- 
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vey Elevator, with a capacity of 1,000, 000 bushels; 
the Great Western Elevator, with a capacity of 1,- 
100,000 bushels; the Empire Elevator, with a capacity 
of 500,000 bushels, and the annex ‘to the Security 
Elevator, with a capacity of 200,000 bushels. 


The movement of grain from the “interior of the 
state of California has greatly slackened. A large 
part of the crop has been moved, and the grain yet 
remaining in the interior is held by men who are in a 
financial condition to hold it awhile. The largest 
proportion of the crop yet unmoved was in the Salinas 
valley. Every warehouse along the line of the rail- 
road between Gilroy and Santa Margarita is filled to 
its utmost capacity with wheat. Last year the crop 
of the Salinas valley was about 45,000 tons. This year 
the crop is estimated at 93,000 to 95,000 tons. 


During the first of November the large warehouses 
at San Diego, Cal., were filled to their utmost capacity 
with wheat and barley which was being held for ship- 
ment. W. W. Stewart & Co.’s warehouse contained 
65,000 sacks of wheat and barley, and at W. E. How- 
ard’s warehouse there were 20,000 sacks more. There 
was enough grain at Oceanside and Murieta to make 
in round numbers about 300,000 sacks stored in the 
three cities. About 300,000 sacks of this year’s crop 
had already been shipped from the San Diego port. 


In the case of George A. White vs. Mahlon 8S. Wat- 
kins, which was tried recently at Kokomo, Ind., the 
jury returned a yerdict giving White possession of the 
grain warehouses and elevators at Kokomo, Center, 
Terre Hall and Nevada, and judgment against the 
defendant«in the sum of $200. The plaintiff is an ex- 
tensive grain merchant of Toledo, O., and the ware- 
houses of which he secured possession were controlled 
by the defendant. The line of elevators will be at 
once putin active operation under their new man- 
agement. 


The trustees of the Merchants’ Exchange of Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., in discussing the question of freight dis- 
crimination at a recent meeting, voted to demand of 
the Western roads a through billing privilege, the 
same as enjoyed by Peoria, Chicago, Detroit and 
other cities. W th this privilege secured a shipper 
could bill his stuff through and then stop it off if he 
should wisk to handle it at Buffalo. It was thought 
that such a concession would materially increase the 
importance of the Buffalo grain market. The rates 
were also subject to change, which upset any calcu- 
lation that could be made. It was averred that the 
rate-against Buffalo to. the seaboard in the middle of 
November was 3 to 7 cents per hundred. 


A case has been brought into the courts at Crooks- 
ton, Minn., which will probably decide whether 
gambling debts can be collected by due process of law. 
James E. Sullivan of East Grand Forks, 8. D., not 
having the ready cash to keep his margins good while 
experimenting in the wheat pit, gave notes to his 
brokers instead. As the notes matured instead of 
paying them he allowed them to accumulate until 
they amounted to $1,600. The notes were finally sold 
to the Merchants’ National Bank of Grand Forks, and 
the bank has sued to recover the amount of the notes. 
Mr. Sullivan claims that wheat gambling and bucket 
shops are illegal in North Dakota and refuses to pay 
the notes. The case had not yet been decided. 


Frank Johnson recently brought suit in the United 
States District Court against Bailey & Bartlett, for- 
merly proprietors of an elevator and mill at Baldwin, 
Wis., but now residing in Minnesota. The action was 
for damages for an injury sustained by the plaintiff, 
Frank Johnson, in 1875, when he was a child of about 
five years, and was instituted the day after he was 21. 
A shaft running from the elevator to the mill of the 
defendants at Baldwin crossed ground which it was 
claimed was used as a playground by children of the 
neighborhood, and the lad caught his right foot in 
this shaft, crushing it so badly that amputation was 
necessary. It was alleged by the plaintiff that his 
foot was caught in a knuckle of the shaft which was 
carelessly left uncovered. 


The United Elevator Company at St. Louis, Mo., 
was a steady and heavy buyer of December wheat 
during the first of December, and it was believed that 
they controlled all the stock in store at St. Louis ex- 
cept that owned by President Haarstick of the Barge 
Line and J. B. M. Kehler, miller. Neither of these 
would be likely to part with any of their wheat, as 
they have use forit. This being the case, it seems 
that the shorts on December wheat in the St. Louis 
market will get singed if they do not hasten to get 
out of it. With prospects that the receipts of wheat 
during December will not be more than enough, if 
indeed they are sufficient, to meet current require- 
ments, the December shorts will find it difficult to get 
enough wheat to fill their contracts. It has seemed 
probable that millers as well as shippers and buyers 
for outside mills would be obliged to go to the United 
Hlevator Company for supplies. 


The marine shipments of wheat at Toledo, O., dur- 
ing the season just closed aggregated 9,801,981 bush- 
els, against 16,519,739 bushels during the season of 
1892. ‘The shipments | of corn aggregated 5,060,708 
bushels, against 3,706,777 bushels. The shipments of 
flour amounted to 156,505 barrels, against 172,245 bar- 
rels, and of 267,956 sacks, against 180,396 sacks. 


Christ. Andy’s brewery at Farmington, Wash., has 
been burned. 


W.S. Adams, dealer in grain at Kendrick, Idaho, 
has been burned out. 


S. H. Hawes & Co.’s grain elevator at Richmond, 
Va., has been burned. Insured. 


Guess on the wheat exports for January this month 
or never. Guess now or lose $50. 


The Northern Grain Company at Bayfield, Wis., 
was burned out on the morning of November 14. 


Porter & Longaus’ 
Mo., was destroyed by fire recently. 


The Duffey Elevator at Leavenworth, Kan., was 
burned November 20, with 5,000 bushels of corn. 


A grain elevator at St. Joseph, Ill., was destroyed 
by fire on December 6. Loss $7,000; insurance $3,000. 


Julius B. Billard of Topeka, Kan., recently suffered 
a loss by the burning of his elevator and mill at that 
place. 


The Monarch Elevator at Forest River, N. D., 
burned on the 8th of November, with 20,000 bushels 
of grain. 


grain warehouse at Houstonia, 
Loss $5,000. 


The warehouse of the Western Storage and Ware- 
house Company at Kansas City, Mo., was destroyed 
by fire November 18. 


There was a quantity of grain belonging to the Bay 
City Grain Company burned at Chesaning, Mich., in 
the recent elevator fire at that place. 


H. P. Fischer, a wheat buyer at Allison, Minn., was 
robbed on the night of November 26 of $500 while 
returning from Glenwood to Allison. 


James Gray, an employe at the Interior Elevator at 
Minneapolis, Minn., injured his arm quite seriously 
recently while using hoisting apparatus. 


The grain elevator owned by Bolton & Gates at 
Woodland, Mich., was burned on the night of No- 
vember 27. Loss $6,000; insurance $2,200. 


Templin & Son’s grain elevator and mill at Ver- 
mont, Ind., were burned December 4, entailing a loss 
of $10,000. A partial insurance was carried. 


The grain elevator at Corsicana, Tex., owned by M. 
Drane & Sons, containing 25,000 bushels of wheat, was 
consumed by fire on the night of December 3. 


Madill & Eliber, dealers in grain and proprietors of 
a general store at Ubly, Mich., suffered a loss by fire 
recently. Loss $8,000 to $9,000; insurance $4,000. 


L. W. Porterfield’s grain elevator at St, Joseph, Ii., 
was destroyed by fire on the night of December 5, 
The loss on building and grain is ‘estimated at $7, 000, 
with $3,000 insurance. 


The loss on the elevator which burned at Voss, N. 
D., on November 11 was $13,000; fully insured. The 
elevator was owned by the Monarch Elevator Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn. 


The boiler in the grain elevator at Hast Fourteenth 
street near Avenue A at New York, N. Y., exploded 
at 1 o’clock on the afternoon of November 2. The 
boiler was thrown clear across the street. Three men 
were killed and several were injured. 


Stanley & Dight’s storehouse at Lucan, Ont., was 
burned on the night of November 2. There was 
stored in it 17,000 bushels of wheat, which was con- 
sumed. The fire is supposed to have been of incendiary 
origin. The loss was about $10,000, partially covered 
by insurance. 


Early on the morning of December 10 the large ele- 
vator belonging to the Farmers’ Co-operative Grain 
Asso¢iation at Sheldon, Ill., took fire and was con- 
sumed, together with several thousand bushels of oats 
and corn. The loss is between $8,000 and $10,000, 
with an insurance of $5,000. 


Arthur G. Nickerson, an employe in Archer & 
Howel’s grain elevator at Centerville, S. D., met with 
a very painful accident recently. He was feeding 
corn into the’sheller and in some way his hand was 
drawn into the cogs and the third finger on the right 
hand was so badly mashed that it had to be ampu- 
tated. 


A. Goudberg, a grain merchant of Muskegon, Mich., 
was lured from his residence to his store on the night 
of November 28 by a stranger who represented that 
he wanted to purchase a big billof grain. He was 
found half an hour later unconscious on the store 
floor, with three terrible gashes in his head. He was 
bleeding from the mouth and ears when found, and 


did not recover consciousness until the next morning. 
He could then give only a rambling account of the 
affair, and it is feared that his injuries will prove 
fatal. The amount of money secured by the robber 
was small. 


A large warehouse filled with grain belonging to 
Mayor R. R. Stinson at Anna, Ill., collapsed on the 
night of November 28. The cause of the accident 
was a defective foundation. The building is a total 
wreck and the loss of grain is considerable. Fortu- 
nately there was no one in the building at the time of 
the accident. 


The grain warehouse operated by Mr. Smith at 
Buffalo Rock, Ill, burned to the ground on the after- 
noon of November 24. The fire is supposed to have 
caught from the sparks of a passing locomotive. 
There was no grain in it at the time of the fire. The 
warehouse was owned by Nash, Wright & Co. of Chi- 
cago, Ill., and was valued at $3,000. 


The grain elevator owned by Leon Euziere at 
Tucker, Ill., caught fire in the roof November 19 from 
a locomotive spark and was destroyed. This is the 
second time within two years that the elevator has 
burned. It contained about 5,000 bushels of corn and 
oats. The loss on the grain is $3,500, and on the 
building $1,200. The grain was insured for $2,500, 
and the building for $500. 


The grain elevator, operated by Harsh & Brooks at 
Englewood, Ill., was burned on the night of Novem- 
ber 19. The elevator was filled with grain, baled hay, 
flour and feed, the entire stock being valued at $5,000. 
The fire is supposed to have been caused by an incen- 
diary. The elevator was owned by W. R. Mumford. 
The loss on the contents was $3,500, on which there 
was an insurance of $2,000. The loss off building and 
machinery was $4,500; insurance $2,000. 


The grain elevator at Chesaning, Mich., owned by 
Philetus Gould, was burned on the morning of De- 
cember 3, with about $8,000 worth of property. The 
elevator was nearly full of cereals, comprising 12,000 
bushels of oats, 600 bushels of wheat, 650 bushels of 
bran and a large quantity of clover and timothy seed. 
An adjoining building, stored with baled hay, was 
also burned, and two freight cars standing on the 
side track of the elevator. Nothing was saved. Some 
new improvements had recently been made in the 
elevator and the building was valued at $2,500. There 
was no insurance. The grain was owned by Fred 
Gould and O. Mills. On this there was $1,500 insur- 
ance. 


Fire! Fire! Fire! That is a terrible cry. Anda 
fire is a terrible and disastrous thing. But to men of 
energy a fire, even though it destroy everything, does 
not check their progress on a successful career. It only 
retards it. There is a greater calamity than fire. It is 
the slow corroding of one’s business through a neglect 
of the forces by which a successful business is fostered 
and finally established. One of these forces, and an 
important one, is the reading of all appropriate liter- 
ature whose tendency is directed toward one’s occu- 
pation. The neglect to read such literature, if per- 
sisted in, is worse than fire. From such self-destruc- 
tion there is no pheenix. There is no arising from 
the ashes. 


Shortly after 11 o’clock on the morning of Novem- 
ber 30 a fire broke out in the Listman mill elevator at 
Superior, Wis. One of the bearings of the dust col- 
lector on the second floor became heated and a small 
blaze was started. A workman smelled the smoke 
and after discovering the blaze attempted to put it 
out with a pail of water. There was a loud explosion, 
a sheet of flame darted up in the top of the cupola, 
but at this moment the Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers 
with which the plant is supplied were turned on and 
held the fire in check until the fire department had 
enough water playing on the building to extinguish 
the fire. There were 50,000 bushels of wheat in the 
elevator, but fortunately it was not damaged. The 
damage by fire and water is about $4,500 to $5,000; 
fully insured. 


OUR CAKD BASKET 


We have received calls from the following gentlemen prom- 
inently connected with the grain and eleyator interests, during 
the month: 


W. J. Cox, DeWitt,. Mo. 

J. D. White of White & Youngs, Stillman Valley, 
Tl. 

D. A. Robinson of Simpson & Robinson Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. Silas Leas of the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing 
Company, Moline, II. 

G. L. Mead, representing The Case Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, O. 

Wm. L. Scott of the Titus Grain Hulling Machinery 
Company at Wilmington, Del. 


There is a mossback peculiarity attached to an or- 
dinary intellect that leads it toimagine that it doesn’t 
need to learn anything. See our guessing contest 
ticket. 
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ratest “Decisions. 


Delivering Freight to Person Other than Consignee. 


The Supreme Court of Alabama recently decided 
that possession of a bill of lading by one other than 
the consignee without indorsement, does not justify 
the delivery of the consignment to such person. A 
custom on the part of a carrier or of carriers generally 
at a particular place to deliver goods to one other than 
the consignee, who merely holds the bill of lading 
without any indorsement, does not justify such de- 
livery. 


Delay in Delivery—Breach of Contract. 


The Supreme Court of Mississippi recently decided 
in the case of Stevenson vs. Morris, that where one 
enters into a contract with certain manufacturers by 
which the latter are to fill orders procured-by him, 
and he is to receive a commission on such orders, he 
has aright of action against such manufacturers in 
case they do unreasonably delay to fill orders, that the 
purchasers refusd to accept the goods, and he loses 
his commissions on the sales. 


Carrier—Liability—Delivery. 


The Appellate Court of Indiana held, in the recent 
case of the Evansville & Terre Haute Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Keith, et al., a common carrier of goods for 
hire is an insurer against loss or injury from whatever 
cause arising, except only acts of God or the public 
enemy; that in order to raise this liability the goods 
or articles designed for transportation must be actu- 
ally delivered to the carrier, and that when goods are 
designed for immediate transportation the placing of 
them in a condition to be carried at the usual place of 
loading and in pursuance of the usage of the parties 
constitutes a delivery. 


Telegram—Delivery—Damages. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the recent 
case of the Western Union Telegraph Company vs. 
Bates, that where a plaintiff seeks to take the benefit 
of a written demand upona telegraph company for 
damages, where such demand is necessary to his 
right of action, the mere fact that the agent on whom 
the demand was made answered it verbally by a re- 
fusal on the part of the company to settle, saying that 
the plaintiff would have to bring suit, will not dis- 
pense with the highest evidence of the demand, which 
is the writing itself, or proof of its contents after 
failure to produce it has been accounted for, and that 
where the plaintiff had made a journey which he 
would not have made so early had the telegraph com- 
pany delivered to him with due diligence a message 
which ought to have been delivered before the jour- 
ney was commenced, he was, prima facie, not entitled 
to recover of the company the whole expense of the 
journey, but only the difference, if any, between what 
it cost to make it then and what it would have cost to 
make it at the later time designated in the delayed 
message. 


Retention of Overcharges Amounts to Extortion. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered 
an important decision in a case where the Texas and 
Pacific was accused of unjust discrimination, arising 
from the refusal of the defendant to deliver uncom- 
pressed cotton consigned to Phelps & Co. of New Or- 
leans, upon the same terms as it delivers such cotton 
for other consignees in that city. The defendant road 
admitted the discrimination, but claimed to be justi- 
fied by the refusal of the complainants to pay the 
freight charges demanded, and by subsequent refusal 
of the compress company to carry out its guarantee 
to pay freight charges demanded by the defendant in 
case the complainants should fail to do so. The de- 
cision follows: 

The rates which carriers are required by the sixth 
section of the statute to publish, file, and adhere to 
without deviation cover not merely the carriage, but 
services rendered in receiving and delivering property 
as well. 

The lien of carriers upon freight for charges earned 
is satisfied by the payment of rates for their services 
which they are lawfully entitled to demand, and a 
guaranty executed to a carrier by consignees or third 
parties, which might be construed to enable the car- 
rier, in consideration of freight delivery before settle- 
ment of transportation charges, to exact for services 
rendered in moving and delivering the freight what- 
ever it chooses to demand, cannot be used by the car- 
rier to force payment of charges in excess of those it 
would be entitled to collect or receive if previous 
freight delivery had not been made. 

The Interstate commerce act does not recognize in- 
definite or uncertain transportation charges. The 
idea of unequal compensation for like service, or dis- 
crimination in the treatment of persons similarly 
situated, is repugnant to every requirement of that 
law, and a party to an interstate shipment cannot be ex- 
cluded by the carrier from priviliges afforded to other 
patrons in the same locality because of his refusal to 


pay excessive freight charges, even though an agree- 
ment to subsequently refund the excess should accom- 
pany the demand. 

When actual weights of cotton shipments cannot be 
ascertained without great inconvenience to the ship- 
per or carrier, and when transportation charges are 
promptly adjusted by the carrier upon the basis of 
actual weights furnished by the consignee, a practice 
of billing the cotton at a proper estimated weight per 
bale should not be deemed unlawful. 

The retention of an overcharge has all the effect of 
extortion and unjust discrimination against the persen 
from whom its payment has been required, and when 
the refund of an excessive charge has been unneces- 
sarily delayed for a considerable period the officials 
responsible therefor become fairly chargeable with 
willful intention to violate the law. 


Debts Incurred in Option Dealing Non-Collectible. 


Judge Burgess, of the Missouri Supreme Court, 
rendered a decision December 7 which will prove a 
severe blow to fictitious option dealing. Connor & 
Connor, grain dealing firm in St. Louis, sued to re- 
cover $4,400 of margins put up for a customer on an oat 
deal of 100,000 bushels. The purchase and sale were 
fictitious. The court holds that such transactions 
come under the head of gambling debts and are un- 
lawful and all obligations void and non-collectable. 
Referring to the amended anti-option law of the state 
the court holds that the purpose and object of the 
statute is to suppress the evil of dealing in futures and 
to limit such operations to sales made in good faith 
by those who wish to sell and buy, and that in mak- 
ing the seller responsible for the intent of the buyer 
and the buyer responsible for the intent of the seller. 
Its intention and purpose is to suppress gambling by 
confining the business of buying and selling for future 
delivery in such limits as will effectually preclude the 
possibility of it; that the bona fide dealer can still 
operate in good faith, but he cannot do so upon any 
terms which do not protect the community against 
the pernicious and ruinous speculation in the rise and 
fall in price. 


RICE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics 
rice aggregating 1,367,600 pounds, valued at $59,549, 
was imported free under reciprocity treaty with the 
Hawaiian Islands during October, against 1,012,100 
pounds, valued at $438,035, during October preceding; 
and during the ten months ending with October 4, 702,- 
400 pounds, valued at $180,281, were imported, com- 
pared with 8,028,500 pounds, valued at $356,453, im- 
ported during the corresponding months.of the year 
preceding. 

Of rice imported free of duty we re-exported 125 
pounds, valued at $6, during the month of October, 
against 90 pounds, valued at $5, in October preceding; 
and during the ten months ending with October we 
re-exported 8,831 pounds, valued iat $354, compared 
with 54,579 pounds, valued at $1,522, re-exported dur- 
ing the corresponding months preceding. 

Dutiable rice aggregating 2,654,899 pounds, valued 
at $48,911, was imported during October, against 2,- 
446,805 pounds, valued at $45,045, imported in October, 
1892; and during the ten months ending with October 
50,189,683 pounds, valued at $835,589, were imported, 
compared with 71,194,183 pounds, ‘valued at $1,371,- 
252, imported in October, 1892. 

Of dutiable rice we re-exported 1,057,616 pounds, 
valued at $19,678, during October, against 872,684 
pounds, valued at $17,421, in October preceding; and 
during the ten months ending with October we re- 
exported 9,816,928 pounds, valued at $182,419, com- 
pared with 8,711,246 pounds, valued at $179,226, re- 
exported during the corresponding months of the 
year preceding. « 

Rice flour, rice meal and broken rice amounting to 
3,764,188 pounds, valued at $60,006, was imported in 
October, against 6,817,752 pounds, valued at $125,873, 
in October, 1892; and during the ten months ending 
with October 51,208,957 pounds, valued at $847,271, 
were imported, compared with 54,460,979 pounds, 
valued at $1,016,600, imported during the correspond- 
ing months of 1892. 

Of imported rice flour, rice meal and broken rice 
none was re-exported in October, and none in October, 
1892. There was none re-exported during the ten 
months ending with October, against 81,280 pounds, 
valued at $1,700, exported during the corresponding 
months of 1892, 


Only 16 days more for subscribers to try their hands 
at guessing for the $50. 


The total number of bushels of corn shipped from 
the port of New Orleans for foreign ports during the 
month of November, as reported by Robt. McMillan, 
chief inspector of the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
Ltd., was 123,410, against 59,450 bushels for the same 
month in 1892. There were 472,825 bushels of wheat 
shipped during November, against 1,465,446 bushels 
for November, 1892. Oats aggregating 22,000 bushels 
were shipped during the month of November, as com- 
pared with none shipped during the month of No- 
vember, 1892. 


-(QBrTUARY 


G. W. Felt,a grain dealer at Superior, Neb., is 
dead. 


Morris McDonald, a grain merchant of New Albany, 
Ind., died recently. 


Robert C. Long, for many years a well-known grain 
merchant of Kansas City, Mo., died at Chicago, Ill, 
on the evening of November 10. 


Sidney R. Francis, a member of the grain commis- 
sion firm of D. R. Francis & Bro. at St. Louis, Mo., 
and a brother of ex-Governor Francis, died on the 
morning of December 3 at the age of 36 years. 


Solomon 8S. Guthrie, a leading grain dealer on 
‘Change at Buffalo. N. Y., died recently at the age of 
74. He had been in the grain business for about 50 
years, and was at one time president of the old Board 
of Trade. He had represented the Merchants’ Ex- 
change in commercial meetings all over the country. 


David W. Slagle, member of the Baltimore Ex- 
change at Baltimore, Md., and of the grain and flour 
commission firm C. W. Slagle & Co., died- recently. 
The immediate cause of his death was the rupture of 
a_ bloodvessel in his head during a fit of coughing. 
a left a very large estate to*his widow who survives 
him. 


Enos J. Ives, a well-known grain commission mer- 
chant of Chicago, Ill., died at his home in Chicago 
on December 2. Mr. Ives was born in the state of 
New York in 1833. He came to Chicago in 1866 and 
engaged in the commission business with his brother 
Almon Ives. Owing to ill-health he retired from 
business in 1887. 

The death of William H. Deverell occurred re- 
cently at New York, N. Y. Mr. Deverell had been 
for many years the able representative on the Produce 
Exchange of the Chicago house of Schwartz, Dupee 
& McCormack. He made his mark as a man of great 
ability in his calling early in life. At the time of his 
death he was 46 years of age. 


Wm. Henry Whitaker of Toledo, O., died very sud- 
denly November 15 of heart disease, at the age of 62. 
He had been for a long time connected with the grain 
interests, having been associated with the late C. A. 
King in the grain business, and was a member first of 
the old Board of Trade and subsequently of the Ex- 
change until the time of his death. 


Reuben Peden of the firm of Wilkinson & Peden, 
grain dealers and millers at Knightstown, Ind., met 
with an accident recently which resulted in his in- 
stant death. He was crossing the railroad track, and 
misjudging the distance of an approaching train was 
struck by the engine and instantly killed. He was 69 
years of age and had early gained and maintained 
throughout life an upright, sterling character. 
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M. S. Satterwhite has been appointed 


public 
weigher and register of grain at Louisville, Ky. 


John C. Wilson, wheat grader at Fingal, N. D., and 
Miss Della L. Woods of Geneseo, N. D., were married 
on December 6. 


William Schreakler, well known in grain circles.at 
Walker, Kan., was recently married to Mrs. Wads- 
worth of Russell, Kan. 

William Runderg, grain buyer at the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator at Ong, IlJ., was married to Miss Matilda Oster- 
berg on November 29. 

F. J. Doon, the active partner in the firm of Doon 
& Co., grain dealers at Willimantic, Conn., was mar- 
ried October 25 in New York City to Miss Mary T. 
Short of that city. 

George H. McPherren, formerly connected with the 
Minto Roller Mill, has accepted a position with Wood- 
ward & Co., a grain commission firm of Duluth, 
Minn. He is now on the road, buying wheat for this 
firm. ‘ 


L. C. Barnett of the contracting and building firm 
of Barnett & Record Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
wus married on November 16 to Miss Laura Tombler 
of Minneapolis. Immediately following the wedding 
ceremony the bridal couple departed on their wedding 
journey. 


Fully three-fourths or more of the hay received in 
Chicago is consigned to be sold for account of the 
shipper at whatever the market may be at the time of 
its arrival. It looks like this was bordering on the 
line of speculation.—Hay There. 
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Navigation closed on the St. Lawrence River on 
November 21. 


The Erie, Champlain, Black River, Oswego and 
Cayuga and Seneca Canals were closed on Noy. 30, 
1893. 


Wheat has been taken by a couple of the boats at 
Duluth, Minn., for storage and spring delivery, at 44 
cents a bushel. 


A test of electricity as a motive power for canal 
boats was made at Brighton, N. Y., recently, and 
proved a success. 


There has been almost no complaint at Buffalo late 
this fall about grain shortages, as the cargoes from 
all ports have held out unusually close. 


The last stone of the masonry of the new ‘‘Soo”’ 
lock was laid on November 10. The lock is expected 
to be ready for business by the middle of 1894. 


A conference of canal men was called for December 
5 in New York City, under the auspices of the union, 
in order to take measures for the improvement of the 
canals. 


The Manchester Ship Canal is now entirely com- 
pleted, and water has been admitted to its entire 
length. The formal opening of the canal will take 
place January 1. 

There was a loss of 123 lives on the Great Lakes in 
1893. There was a total loss of 53 vessels with ag- 
gregate tonnage of 24,258, and valued at $1,040,400. 
Partial losses by stranding, collisions and fire make 
the total losses amount to $2,112,588. 


There is a greater number of vessels lying up at 
the head of the lakes this winter than ever before. 
The majority are whalebacks, but the increased facil- 
ities for getting overhauled and for cargoes in the 
spring-has its effect on the general fleet. 


The receipts of grain at New York by canal for six 
months, May to October, inclusive, were 36,775,000 
bushels, against 21,291,000 bushels for the same perio] 
of the preceding year. The receipts of grain during 
the past season were larger than last year, or for ten 
years past. 


The report of the Collector of Canal Statistics at 
3uffalo, N. Y., gives the number of bushels of flax- 
seed shipped by canal during the season of 1893 at 3,- 
300,912, making the total of grain and seeds as fol- 
lows: Grain 48, 042,714 bushels, seeds 3,800,912 bush- 
els. Total 51,343,626 bushels. 


President Bellman of the Toledo Exchange at To- 
ledo, O., in company with Congressman Ritchie and 
Colonel Smith, who have charge of the Western Lake 
Erie government improvements, went on an inspec- 
tion trip recently on Maumee Bay and river. It is 
estimated that $300,000 will be required for next year’s 
harbor work. 


The propellor Tilley, loaded with grain from Fort 
William to Kingston, went ashore at Nine Mile Point, 
Lake Ontario, on November 29. After lightening 
about 8,000 bushels onto a tug and floating elevator 
which came to her assistence the Tilley came off and 
arrived at Kingston the same day without much 
damage to vessel or cargo. 


The construction of the proposed canal to connect 
Lakes St. Clair and Erie through Canadian territory 
together with the completion of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal on the Canadian side will furnish a continuous 
waterway for Canada from the great lakes to the 
ocean independent of any waterways under control of 
the United States except by the Erie Canal. 


Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle has submitted to 
Congress the usual estimates for rivers and harbors, 
and the amounts required for the maintenance and 
improvement of aids to navigation, in the form of 
lighthouses and fog signals, for the year ending June 
30, 1895. The amounts appropriated will be availa- 
ble June 30, 1894. <A very large sum will be necessary 
to carry out all the improvements. 


Over 546 boats were loaded with wheat and coarse 
grains for shipment at the head of Lake Superior dur- 
ing the season just closed, and the average cargo of 
each was 62,887 bushels, making the total shipments 
for the year 34,336,214 bushels. The total shipments 
this year in round numbers were 13,000,000 more than 
last year. The shipments of grain by lake in the sea- 
son of 1892 were 20,998,826 bushels. 


A tonnage tax is now collected under the provisions 
of the act of June 19, 1886, which requires that a 
tax of three cents a ton, not to exceed 15 cents a ton 
in any one year, shall be imposed at each entry of 
every vessel at a United States port from any port in 
North America, Central America, the West India 
Islands, Bahama Islands, the Bermuda Islands, the 
coast of South America, bordering on the Caribbean 
Sea, the Sandwich Islands or Newfoundland; and a 


duty of six cents a ton, not to exceed 30 cents per ton 
per annum, at each entry of every vessel-at any port 
of the United States from all other foreign ports. 


When the Merida’s big load of flax and barley of 
138,000 bushels was weighed out in Buffalo recently 
the load was over 1,500 bushels short. Investigation 
showed the load to have been taken on at ‘‘M”’ eleva- 
tor at Superior, Wis., the same house from which the 
Palmer had run out an overage of barley of 1,500 
bushels a few days previous. How this shortage may 
have occurred it is not difficult to see. 


The steamer Waldo A. Avery, loaded with grain en 
route from Chicago to Buffalo, N. Y., burned in the 
Straits on the night of December 5. The burning 
boat was beached at McGulpins Point, five miles vest 
of Mackinaw City, Mich. Both steamer and cargo 
were totally destroyed, The burned boat was owned 
by Hawgood & Avery of Bay City, and was valued at 
$80,000. Her cargo consisted of 70,000 bushels of 
corn, which was to be held on board for winter stor- 
age at Buffalo. 


Of the total tonnage which passed through the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal during the year 1892, only 3.8 
per cent: was Canadian, the remaining 96.2 per cent. 
being American. The enormous preponderance of 
American tonnage on the lake is due to the fact that 
our navigation laws confine the coastwise or domestic 
commerce of the United States to American vessels 
and that the commerce between American ports on 
the lakes comprises about 95 per cent. of the entire 
lake commerce. 


The ship J. B. Thomas on December 1 took ona 
load of wheat at Tacoma, Wash., for export to Eu- 
rope. There is now more wheat at the Western ports 
than can be exported during the balance of the sea- 
son, even should all the tonnage in sight arrive in 
time to carry it off. Freights are down to cost or be- 
low. Wheat is lower than ever before known, yet it 
is impossible to profitably export it, and with a small 
amount of desirable spot tonnage, an exodus of ships 
commenced on December 1 leaving those ports for 
more desirable markets. 


The season on the Erie Canal practically closed 
with the week ending November 18. After that time 
boats only took loads in case of fair weather. The 
present season has been a very satisfactory one to 
canal boatmen, as they have all made money, their 
boats earning from 50 to 75 per ceat. of their value. 
These large earnings were due to the action of the 
railroads between Buffalo and the seaboard points 
maintaining high rail rates on grain throughout the 
season. This enabled the canal to get fair freights. 
By next season the capacity of the canal will be 
greatly enlarged, and the number of boats will also 
be increased. 


It is estimated that there are untold-of possibilities 
of future greatness for Chicago, Ill., with a ship 
canal which can be built from the south end of Lake 
Michigan to the west end of Lake Erie at Toledo. 
Such a canal would place Chicago 550 miles nearer 
the Atlantic, and the saving in freight charges alone, 
as shown by transportation statistics, would pay 5 
per cent. on an investment of $50,000,000, a sum suffi- 
cient to construct a ship canal from Chicago to Tole- 
do, a distance of 140 miles. The saving of time, in- 
terest and insurance, together with the saving of 
wreckage and loss consequent upon a voyage through 
the three stormy lakes, would also make an aggregate 
of savings sufficient to render the cost of such a canal 
a profitable investment. 


The records of the Bureau of Navigation show that 
during the last fiscal year 956 new vessels have been 
documented, whose aggregate tonnage is 211,639.35 tons. 
Of these, 175 vessels, representing a tonnage of 99,- 
271.24, were built upon the Great Lakes. Thirty-five 
of these, measuring 62,825.22 tons, were of iron or 
steel, also built upon tne Great Lakes. The iron or 
steel tonnage built in the United States elsewhere 
than on the Great Lakes embraced 30 vessels, aggre- 
gating 31,706.82 tons. Four hundred and ninety- 
three sailing vessels, measuring 49,348 tons, and 380 
steam vessels, measuring 134,367 tons, were built and 
documented during the last fiscal year; also 28 canal 
boats, measuring 3,791 tons, and 55 barges, measuring 
24,132 tons. 


J. G. Rose of the vessel firm of Rose & Lazier, an 
old Canadian, said: ‘I don’t expect the time to come 
when the dream of the enthusiast who looks for direct 
business in shipping between the head of the lakes 
and Europe will be realized. But if we can ship car- 
goes direct to tidewater at the lower St. Lawrence, 
where they can be transferred to ocean vessels lying 
alongside, we shall have a business that can’t be be- 
lieved now. Canada has a magnificent system of ca- 
nals to tidewater and is constantly improving it, so 
that in avery few years lake vessels can reach the 
ocean. Ido not think the time will ever come when 
a ship can be built that will be equally successful in 
lake and ocean service. There are now barges carry- 
ing 40,000 bushels of grain from Lake Ontario to Mon- 
treal on six feet draft at 24 cents a-bushel. Give ten 
feet of water, which is soon to come, and they will 
carry 80,000 or more bushels and at half the freight 
charge. Inthe past Duluth has been a grain center 
only in wheat. Weare now cutting into Milwaukee 


in the barley trade. In flaxseed, too, a very large 
business is getting started. The Northwest grows the 
finest barley in the world, and we will soon supply the 
brewers of the East. Duluth barley, flax and corn 
traffic should soon surpass the wheat trade in value.” 


An investigation has been made as to the feasibility 
of using a trolley line for operating small boats 
through the Black Caton and other scenic points in 
Colorado. The power is to be generated by water 
wheels driven by the current of the river. One of 
the features of the scheme is to conyey the surplus 
portion of the power down the river, where it will be 
used for pumping the water of the river to a height 
of from 15 to 20 feet upon mesa lands for irrigation. 


DESTINATION OF WHEAT EX- 


PORTS. 


~ 


According to the last report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, wheat aggregating 6,929,312 bushels, valued at 
$4,740,914, was exported during October, against 12,- 
740,199 bushels, valued at $10,153,821, exported during 
October preceding; and during the ten months ending 
with October, 96,094,614 bushels, valued at $71,604,852, 
were exported, compared with 104,206,311 bushels, 
valued at $95,909,752, exported during the correspond- 
ing months preceding. 

The United Kingdom received 5,000,088 bushels, 
valued at $3,344,854, in October, against 9,254,840 
bushels, valued at $7,360,677, in October preceding; 
and during the ten months ending with October, 52,- 
491,366 bushels, valued at $39,043,201, were exported, 
compared with 57,677,889 bushels, valued at $51,981,- 
683, for the corresponding months preceding. To 
Germany the exports amounted to 154,590 bushels, 
valued at $115,251, during October, against 116,623 
bushels, valued at $89,135, in October, 1892; and dur- 
ing the ten months ending with October, 2,316,500 
bushels, valued at $1,787,992, were exported, com- 
pared with 5,569,399 bushels, valued at $5,273,831, ex- 
ported during the corresponding months of 1892. 

To France we exported 298,174 bushels, valued at 
$203,634, in October, against 471,598 bushels, valued 
at $403,754, in October, 1892; and during the ten 
months ending with October, 9,905,019 bushels, valued 
at $7,375,645, were exported, compared with 12,560,- 
484 bushels, valued at $12,520,892, during the same 
months of+1892. Other countries in Europe received 
1,427,734 bushels, valued at $1,041,618, in October, 
against 2,777,518 bushels, valued at $1,849,263, in Oc- 
tober preceding; and during the ten months ending 
with October, 25,444,806 bushels, valued at $19,322, - 
025, were exported, compared with 23,652,741 bushels, 
valued at $22,251,003, exported during the correspond- 
ing months of the year preceding. 

We exported to the British North American Pos- 
sessions 26,952 bushels, valued at $18,086, in October, 
against 593,564 bushels, valued at $427,120, in October 
preceding; and during the ten months ending with 
October we exported 5,477,576 bushels, valued at $3,- 
767,515, compared with 4,596,802 bushels, valued at 
$3,733,279, for the corresponding months preceding. 

We exported to Central American States and British 
Honduras 333 bushels, valued at $240, during October, 
against 7,793 bushels, valued at $6,775, in October, 
1892; and during the ten months ending with October 
the exports amounted to 34,666 bushels. valued at 
$28,432, against 52,029 bushels, valued at $50,640, for 
the corresponding months of 1892. There was no 
wheat exported to the Wesl Indies and Bermuda dur- 
ing October and none in October, 1892; during the ten 
months ending with October, 13,058 bushels, valued 
at $10,733, were exported, compared with 5,822 bush- 
els, valued at $5,817, exported during the correspond- 
ing months of 1892. Brazil received from us 22 bush- 
els, valued at $25, during October, against 15,992 
bushels, valued at $15,000, in October, 1892; and dur- 
ing the ten months ending with October Brazil re- 
ceived 16,048 bushels, valued at $13,654, compared 
with 67,548 bushels, valued at $68,847, for the same 
months of 1892. To other countries in South America 
we exported 500 bushels, valued at $440, during Oc- 
tober, against 1,360 bushels, valued at $1,349, in Octo- 
ber preceding; and during the ten months ending 
with October they received 5,828 bushels, valued at 
$5,523, compared with 7,257 bushels, valued at $7,719, 
for the corresponding months preceding. 

To Asia and Oceanica 1,235 bushels, valued at $838, 
were exported in October, against 911 bushels, valued 
at $748, in October preceding; and during the ten 
months ending with October, 10,263 bushels valued at 
$8,041, were exported, compared with 14,387 bushels, 
valued at $13,286, exported during the same months 
preceding. : 

We exported to Africa 19,309 bushels, valued at 
$15,550,.in October, and none in October, 1892; and 
during the ten months ending with October we ex- 
ported 372,586 bushels, valued at $286,636, compared 
with 408 bushels, valued at $443, for the correspond- 
ing months of 1892. We exported to other countries 
in Europe 375 bushels, valued at $378, in October, and 
none in October, 1892; and during the ten months 
ending with October we exported 6,898 bushels, val- 
ued at $5,455, compared with 1,550 bushels, valued at 
pee exported during the corresponding months of 
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Crop * CONDITIONS. 


GOVERNMENT Crop Report.—The Department of 
Agriculture issues the following crop report: Wheat, 
average, 52.1; winter wheat, average, 91.5; corn, ay- 
erage, 37. The conditions of winter wheat on the 
first day of December averaged 91.5, against 87.4 last 
year; inthe Middle and Southern states it ranges 
from 75 to 99. In the principal winter wheat states 
the condition is as follows: Michigan, 89; Ohio, 92; 
Indiana, 90; Illinois, 88; Missouri, 82; Kansas, 89; 
California, 100. The condition of winter rye as re- 
ported is 94.6, as against 89.4 last year. 


Micutrean.—The crop report for December, with 
rare exceptions, shows that while wheat has made 
small growth, the plant, December 1, was in fairly 
healthy condition. The small growth is due to late 
sowing and dry weather. The presence of insects is 
noted by a few correspondents, but the injury done 
by them, if any, is hardly perceptible. The ground 
has been well scovered with snow since December. 
The total number of bushels of wheat reported mar- 
keted in November is 1,704,351. The number of 
bushels reported marketed in the four months, 
August—November, is 6,358,371, which is 378,825 bush- 
els less than reported marketed in the same months 
last year. Pasture this fall has not been good, partic- 
ularly in the southern counties, and the condition of 
live stock is reported from five to seven points below 
a full average. Stock is practically free from disease 
of any kind. 


WINTER WHEAT IN ILLINOIS.—According to the re- 
ports made to the Illinois Department of Agriculture 
December 1, on the area and condition of winter 
wheat, there is a decrease in the area seeded to this 


cereal last fall, as compared with 1892, of 10 per cent. | 


In the northern division of the state, where 82,186 
acres were seeded last year, there is a deficiency of 
27 per cent., or 22,298 acres; in the central division 
the deficiency is 15 per cent., or 141,932 acres, making 
the area seeded 790,444 acres. In the greatest wheat- 
growing division of the state, the southern, the de- 
crease is but 4 per cent., and the area seeded is 971,- 
085 acres. The total area seeded last fall was 2,029,- 
000 acres. The deficiency in area is attributed.to two 
causes, one the low price which has ruled during the 
last few months, and the other the dry season, which 
rendered it difficult to prepare the ground properly 
for seeding. The condition of the crop December 1 
was not so favorable as was to be desired. The lack 
of moisture in the ground made the seed slow in ger- 
minating and its growth was also retarded from this 
cause, so that as a rule the plant is small and not 
strong and therefore not in first-class condition to go 
into winter quarters. A full seasonable condition of 
wheat is reported in the counties of Cook, De Kalb, 
Kankakee, Lee, McHenry, Stark, Whiteside, Brown, 
Edgar, Logan, Vermilion, Edwards, Johnson, Mon- 
roe, Perry, Pulaski, Saline and Union. In the follow- 
ing counties Hessian fly is reported to be working in 
the wheat, viz.: Wabash, Wayne, White, Madison, 
Richland, Johnson, Clinton, Edwards and Christian. 
In Jasper County the wheat is injured by a worm at 
the root, which cuts off the outside blade below the 
surface and causes the plant toturnred. The Decem- 
ber 1 condition of the crop is 87 per cent. of an aver- 
age in the northern division of the state, 81 per cent. 
in the central and 89 per cent. in the southern di- 
vision. 3 

Iowa.—The final report of Director J. R. Sage of 
the Iowa Weather and Crop Bureau places the total 
value of crops of the state, exclusive of the products 
of the orchards, gardens and vineyards, at $161,097,- 
032. The returns are unusually accurate, as the crop 
acreage was in all cases determined by a census taken 
by the assessors in connection with their regular work. 
The report, in so far as it relates to the important 
crops, is as follows: Corn—The average yield of this 
leading crop of the state is shown by the reports by 
over 700 correspondents to be 35.7 bushels per acre. 
This is about three bushels per acre above the aver- 
age of the past fifteen years. The number of acres 
planted this year in Iowa, as shown by the reports of 
the assessors and correspondents, was 6,016,940, indi- 
cating a total yield of 214,804,758 bushels, which is 
over 40,000,000 in excess of last year’s product. The 
average market price December 1 was 25 cents a 
bushel. Winter wheat—The area of winter wheat 
harvested this year was 233,553 acres; the average 
yield was 15.8 bushels per acre, giving a total product 
of 3,690,137 bushels. Spring wheat—Average, 12.4 
bushels per acre; acres harvested, 620,626; product, 
7,695,762 bushels; total winter and spring wheat yield, 
11,385,899 bushels; average price, 49 cents. Oats— 
Acreage harvested, 4,197,623; average yield, 24 bush- 
els per acre; total product, 100,742,852 bushels; aver- 
age price, 22 cents. _Rye—Average per acre, 16.3 
bushels; area harvested, 109,528 acres; total product, 
1,785,202 bushels; average price, 35 cents. 
Average per acre, 22.8; number of acres, 506,091; total 
product, 11,437,666 bushels; average price, 32 cents. 
Irish potatoes—Average per acre, 59.2; acres planted, 
104,261; total product, 6,172,257 bushels; average 
price, 66 cents. Timothy seed—Average yield, 4 


. bushels; acreage, 164,104 acres; total product, 656,- 


416 bushels; average price, $1.40. Clover seed—Aver- 


Barley— | 


age yield, 2 bushels per acre; total area, 54,538; prod- 
uct, 109,076 bushels; average price, $5.48. Hay— 
Average yield, 1.7 tons per acre; acreage, exclusive of 
prairie hay, 2,687,858 acres; total product, 4,569,341 
tons; average price, $5.22 per ton. Prairie hay—KEsti- 
mated average yield per acre, 1.4 tons; acres cut, 2,- 
009,403; total product, 2,813,164 tons; average price, 
$3 per ton. Old corn and oats—The average amount 
of old corn crop of 1892 in farmers’ hands is 4 per 
cent., approximately 6,000,000 bushels. The average 
amount of last year’s oats on hand is also about 4 per 
cent. 


Corn IN Inurnois.—The State Board of Agriculture 
has issued a bulletin from reports on the corn crop of 
the state made up to December 1. The area planted 
last spring, 6,416,488 acres, was 1,228,056 acres larger 
than the area reported in 1892, the largest area being 
in the northern division of the state. Notwithstand- 
ing the adverse circumstances attending the planting, 
cultivation and growth of corn during the season, the 
average yield per acre of 26 bushels is as large as last 
year, and, with the increased. area, makes the total 
yield nearly 32,500,000 bushels larger than in 1892, 
when the yield was 137,540,285 bushels. The total 
corn crop of the state for 1893 amounts to 169,016,371 
bushels. Inthe northern division the yield was 26 
bushels per acre, in the central 27, and in the south- 
ern 22 bushels. The quality of corn is very good and 
is 91 per cent. of an average. The best corn is in 
Northern Illinois, where it lacks but two points of 
being of average quality.: Damage to the crop by 
grasshoppers and army worm is reported from the 
counties of St. Clair, La Salle, Fayette and Coles. 
Chinch bugs worked on the corn in several counties. 
Although the price per bushel of 30 cents is rather 
below the average, the total value of the corn crop of 
1898 is $51,538,070. 
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Ata French seed fair held recently where in ordi- 
nary seasons thousands of bags of red clover changed 
hands scarcely a bag was offered. This confirms the 


opinion that the French crop is one of the shortest on 
record. 
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Japan is reported as having produced an annual 
average of 14,900,000 bushels of wheat during the ten 
years ending with 1892; 24,700,000 bushels of rye, 34,- 
000,000 bushels of barley, 173,000,000 bushels of rice 
—the latter being the chief food cereal. 


The Bordeaux Society of Political Economy at Bor- 
deaux, France, has decided to ask the French Govern- 
ment to open negotiations with the American Govern- 
ment with a view to concluding a treaty of commerce 
between the two countries, and to check the disastrous 
tariff war. The point of interest is the reduction of 
the French duty on grain and flour. 


The wheat crop of Russia is estimated to be 9,'790,- 
000 quarters more than last vear; the rye crop, 
14,800,000 quarters more; the oats crop, 25,000,000 
quarters more, and the barley crop, 5,760,000 more 
than in 1892. These four crops therefore present a 
total of over 55,000,000 quarters more produced than 
last year, which is equal to 33 per cent. on last year’s 
production. 


The wheat crop of the United Kingdom, as esti- 
mated by the Board of Agriculture during the 
past three seasons, 1890-91-92, averaged 8,800,000 
quarters, the net imports (after deducting 200,000 or 
300,000 quarters exports) averaged 21,780,000 quar- 
ters. (In this estimate flour is reckoned at 70 per 
cent. of wheat.) The supplies of the three years 
therefore averaged 30,500,000 quarters. After deduct- 
ing 24 bushels per acre for seeding 2,300,000 acres, say 
650,000 quarters, the balance available for consump- 
tion is 29,850,000 quarters per annum. 


Next to the United States, Russia is the greatest 
grain producing country in the world. Its rye prod- 
uct is greater by far than that of any other nation, 
and furnishes half the food for the armies of conti- 
nental Europe. The Russian wheat crop is about 
half that of the United States, but it is nearly all ex- 
ported, the coarser grains forming the principal food 
of the people. Twice as much barley is raised in 
Russia as is raised in the United States; the oat crops 
are about the same in the two countries; Russia 
raised but one-hundreth part as much Indian corn as 
the United States raise. The total grain harvests of 
the two countries are 1,800,000.000 bushels for Russia 
and 2,900,000,000 bushels for the United States. 


A considerable amount of hay has been sold for 
cash in Stockton, Cal., during the last few months. 
It is thought the amount purchased is not much less 
than 2,000 tons, and it sold for something like $20,- 
000. The largest purchases were made by the pur- 
chasing agent of the Southern Pacific, G. A. Loring, 
who bought more than 1,000 tons of hay, most of it 
at $10 per ton in cash. 
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The Chicago Board of Trade directors have decided 
to have a delivery on Saturday from 12:15 to 12:45 
o’clock. 

Work on the remodeling and improvement of the 
Merchants’ Exchange building at St. Louis, Mo., will 
be commenced at once. Bids for the work have been 
accepted by the directory. 


The delegates from the Chicago Board of Trade to 
the session of the National Board of Trade at Wash- 
ington in January are Messrs. W. T. Baker, W. J. 
Pope, W.S. Seaverns, L. W. Bodman, F. G. Logan, 
G. Montague, M. Cudahy, T. A. Wright, H. IF’. Dous- 
man, R. S. Lyon and George F. Stone. 

Option trading on the Local Board at Montreal, 
Que., willcommence as soon as an opportune time 
arrives for its start. There is some doubt among 
those who have taken an active part in its proposed 
establishment as to the wisdom of inaugurating it at 
a time when wheat is at such an abnormally low price 
as it is now selling at. That it will be established 
seems beyond any manner of doubt. 


At a recent meeting of all interested in the Superior 
Board of Trade at Superior, Wis., J. J. Atkinson was 
elected secretary of the board in place of H. A. George, 
resigned. L. H. Page was elected director in place of 
Alexander W. Stowe, and A. Ruyter in place of Frank 
G. Peters, deceased. A committee was appointed to 
solicit memberships and subscriptions. An assessment 
of. $2 per month was levied on members for current 
expenses and a rule was adopted to suspend directors 
who do not attend meetings. 

The Superior Board of Trade have been directing 
their efforts toward securing concessions from the rail- 
roads, which, if granted, would assist in building up a 
sample market. They wish the railroads to agree to 
allow cars of wheat to remain in their yards 24 hours 
after arrival before being sent to the elevators. This 
would give interested parties an opportunity to sample 
the grain and make sales on sample. A committee 
was appointed to call upon J. J. Hill of the Great 
Northern road and present the matter. 


The Duluth Board of Trade has discontinued mak- 
ing a report on the number of cars of grain ‘‘on 
track’’ each morning, but will take instead the reports 
as furnished from the offices of the state grain in- 
spector. The Board has always found it difficult to 
secure reports from the various railroads as to the 
number of cars each has ‘‘on track,’’ hence its ac- 
tion. Assgon as arrangements can be made to get 
reports from the railroads that are reliable the Board 
will continue making the former report. 


President Hamil of the Chicago Board of Trade at 
Chicago, Ill., has appointed a committee of five to 
examine into the features of the proposed change in 
the syStem of clearing trades as advanced by Robert 
Lindblom. ‘The plan has in view the doing away 
with rings and substitutes and leaves every contract 
intact until canceled by actual delivery or offset at 
the maturity of the contracts. The committee ap- 
pointed consisted of Cyrus H. Adams, George D. 
Rumsey, Charles B. Condon, John C. Hately and 
George R. Nichols. It was the intention to search 
most closely for the merits and demerits of the scheme 
so that the report of the committee was not expected 
for some time. 


Another good reason why the Merchants’ Exchange 
should have a clearing house for the settlement of 
grain contracts that would allow the middlemen— 
those who have it both bought and sold—to ring out 
their contracts, receive their profits or pay their losses 
and thus get out of the deal, wasillustrated on ’Change 
to-day. A single contract for 5,000: bushels November 
corn was outstanding and to-day was) the last day for 
its settlement. It had originally been sold by the 
Phil Brockmann Commission Company to the Miller 
Grain and Elevator Company at 374 cents, but in the 
course of trading four other firms got in between con- 
tracts and were all interested in this 5,000-bushel lot. 
November corn, or rather cash No. 2 corn, has been 
down as low as 33 cents since this November contract 
in dispute was made, but when the last business day 
of the month arrived no delivery had been tendered, 
and the contract was still open. Wm. Leftwich, for 
the Miller Grain and Elevator Company, stood out 
to-day for an actual delivery or a settlement at 36 
cents, but as the cash market was around 34 cents the 
shorts were not willing to accept these terms: They 
did, however, finally come to Mr. Leftwich’s terms 
and the contract was settled out. The amount in- 
volved in this was not large, but the trouble and an- 
noyance involved caused those interested to speak 
openly in favor of a clearing house, which would have 
made such a complication impossible. It was stated 
that 20,000 bushels November corn bought at 394 cents 
was not setfled at all, the party who had it bought 
demanded the actual delivery, but the corn was not 
obtainable, and the contracts for this lot were de- 
faulted upon.—At. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch, 
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. THE MARKETS. 


We will be pleased to publish under this head short reviews of 
the conditions ruling in the different markets Oopy must reach us 
by the morning of the 14th of each month. 


Hay at LovutsvitLE,—Callahan & Sons report the follow- 
‘ing as the condition of the market at Louisville, Ky., for the 
week ending December 9: Receipts of hay have been light 
during the week, and we think a slight advance in price is no- 
ticeable. There exists more demand for first-class timothy 
hay than for several weeks past, and the receipts are hardly 
sufficient to supply it. No. 1 timothy rules at .$12.00@13.00; 
No. 2 timothy at $11.00@11.50; mixed hay at $10.00@11.00; 
wheat straw at $4.50@@5.00. 

Hay ar Cuicaco.—M. M. Freeman & Co. report receipts of 
hay on December 12 at 1,358 tons, shipments at 196 tons. The 
receipts of timothy were moderate and market steady and un- 
changed. No. 1 ranged at $10.50@11.00; No. 2 at $9.50@10.50 ; 
mixed at $8.50@9.00. The market for prairie was quiet but 
steady. Arrivals were quite liberal. Choice Iowa Upland 
ranged at $8.25(@8.50; good Iowa Upland at $7.75@8.00; good 
feeding hay at $6.50@7.50. Straw was firm and in demand, 
all good straw finding ready sale. Rye straw ranged at $8 00 
(@8.25; wheat and oat at $6.00. No changes in the market are 
looked for, and indications are favorable that present values 
will be maintained. 

New ORLEANS Markerts.—J. & M. Schwabacher, Ltd., re- 
port the following as the condition of the market at New Or- 
leans, La.,on December 11: TrmotHy Hay.—Stocks at de- 
pots and in dealers hands are now very small, and with light 
receipts, prices have advanced some. An active movement at 
full prices is anticipated. We quote to-day choice timothy 
$17.00, strictly prime $16.00 to $16.50; good prime $15.50, prime 
$14.50 to $15.00 per ton. Prarrign Hay is wanted, and choice 
stock would sell readily at $9.50 per ton. CoRN is steady and 
in fair demand at quotations, viz.: No. 2 yellow 47 cents, 
mixed 46 cents, white 46 cents per bushel sacked. Oats are 
in very good demand for the high grades. Quote choice black 
mixed 371g cents; No. 2: white 88 cents per bushel; No. 2 
black mixed 3614(@37 cents; No. 3 35l¢; No. 3 white 37 cents 
per bushel. WHEAT BRAN is quiet at 80@821s cents per 100 
pounds. 


BARLEY at CuHicaGo.—H. Mueller & Co. report the receipts 
of barley during November as comparatively light, and prices 
kept remarkably steady, especially on the medium and low 
grades. The latter are taken by feed dealers and shippers 
and malsters. All want something cheap so the medium 
grades are in good demand. Good to choice barley is 2 to 3 
cents lower than a month ago, but as offerings of such are 
small there isno pressure to sell. Receipts have lately in- 
creased, but demand was also better and prices unchanged. 
We quote feeding grades at 35(@38 cents; common malting of 
light weight 38@40 cents; fair weight at 41(@43 cents ; medium 
grade 43(@47 cents; good at 48@50 cents: choice 50(@54 cents. 
The outside price is for extra good. The Eastern demand is 
slow as yet, and the proposed tariff reduction on barley is 
already creating a feeling of uneasiness, and in all probability 
barley will sell still lower, especially if we should get larger 
receipts, 

Hay at New York.—Theo. P. Huffman & Co. report the 
following as the condition of the hay market on December 9: 
It will not be strange if the call for hay between Christmas and 
New Years is slow. It usually is, as at that time dealers are 
taking inventories and settling up for the year. Anything 
that can be moved to arrive here before Christmas, however, 
we think will strike a better market than until sometime after 
the Ist of January. Canal Boats and Hudson River barges 
have all stopped running, and on that account it is reasonable 
to expect that a stronger market will prevail, with the excep- 
tion of the end of the year as mentioned above. Arrivals into 
the market over all railroads this week have been 604 cars 
compared with 630 the previous week. Our quotations are as 
follows: Prime, large bales, 85¢., perpetual bales 80c.; No. 1, 
large bales, 80c., perpetual bales 75c.; No. 2, large bales, 75c., 
perpetual bales 7(c.; No. 3, large bales, 60@65c., perpetual 
bales 60(@65c. ; clover mixed, large bales, 65c., perpetual bales 
60@65c. ; clover, large bales, 50@60e , perpetual bales 55(@60c. 
Straw, prime rye 55@60ce. ; oat 42@45c. 

WEEKLY GRAIN Report OF L. NoRMAN & Co., Lrp., Lon- 
don, Eng., Noyember 27.—Since the 20th inst., the wheat trade 
has exhibited a steadier feeling partly owing to colder weather 
here and firmer markets in America. Buyers, however, are 
still slow in operating, and only the cheap Russian wheats 
meet with any attention. American shippers show firmness, 
and hold their wheat at values above our buyers’ ideas, conse- 
quently business is of an insignificant nature, and restricted to 
a few parcel transactions. CANADIAN GRAIN is neglected, 
shippers values being too high to admit of business. Harp 
MANITOBAS are firmly held, but quiet. A parcel of No. 1 last 
half December, January shipment sold at 27d ec. i. f. London, 
and to-day 6d 10's has been taken for a parcel on passage. 
For shipment 27s 3d ¢. i. f. is asked with few buyers at 27s ec. 
i. f. London. Harp DuLuTH.—Shippers are firm, but no buy- 
ers. Sellers quote to-day 27s 6d for No.1 on passage, and same 
price would be accepted for forward shipment. The scarcity 
of maize on spot keeps price up. Mixed American fetches 21s 
per quarter ex ship. Quotations for parcels for shipment have 
given way. Transactions have been effected during the week 
at 19s 44¢d, and 19s 3d ec. i. f. London has been accepted to- 
day. Bariry.—English malting is slow to sell owing to large 
offers of ordinary sorts which in many cases have sold at a de- 
cline. Finer sorts continue in favor. Oats.—Easy. Mixed 
American are scarce and held too high. Canadians apparently 
not offering. Pras.—Quiet and lower to sell. To London 
sellers ask 25s ec. i. f., but no buyers. Liverpool stocks heavy. 
Glasgow shows no change. Hay.—Canadian, with quiet trade, 
has ruled easier. Business has been transacted to-day at £5. 
5.0¢. i. f: London. To Liverpool sellers ask £4 16s 3d with 
buyers at £4 12s 6d. To Bristol sellers at £5 3s 9d with buyers 
at £5 1s 3d to £5 2s 6d. 

CINCINNATI MArRKeEtTS.—Collins & Co. report the following 
as the condition of the market at Cincinnati, O., for week end- 
ing December 9: Our market during the past week has ruled 
more steady on nearly all kinds of grain attributable to a 
somewhat better demand tban has ruled for sometime past. 
The receipts continue rather small, but with a slight indica- 
tion of a little loosening up in the movement of grain to mar- 
ket. The improved demand creates a steadier, and with it a 
degree of confidence gradually assuming control. A feeling 
that values cannot much longer be depressed, and promises in 


the near future much more active markets. Wueat.—The 
. 


offerings are light, and with a fair demand prices are ruling 
steady. No. 3 red at 56@57 cents. Corn.—Light receipts 
have ruled during the past week, and with it a fair demand. 
The market, while quotably a little higher, is developing an 
undercurrent of considerable more strength. The effects of 
the recent drouth tributary to this market impairing both 
quality and yield, is very apparent in the present arrivals of 
the new crop, and we anticipate soon an enlargement in the 
demand. Oarvs.—Arrivals are small, and the offerings are 
firmly held at quotations. No. 3 white at 32 to 321g cents; 
No, 3 mixed at 311¢-cents. Ear-Corn.—Receipts of sound, 
clean stock for feeding purposes are not equal to the current 
wants of the trade, and we advise prompt shipments. White 
ear at 38(@40 cents as to quality. Ryr.—Choice stock is scarce 
and such is in fair request. Hay.—A scarcity of the arrivals 
of choice and No. 1 grades continue. The limited offerings of 
these grades are not equal to the inquiry of the local feeding 
trade, causing values to rule very firm, but the demand is lim- 
ited, and larger offerings would cause an easier feeling. The 
grades below No. 1 are still weak and dull at uncertain values. 
MILL Frep.—The market rules firm under moderate supplies. 


AMATEUR STATISTICIANS BUSY. 


The amateur statisticians North and South are as 
busy as the “devil in a gale of wind,’’ in statements 
of how much surplus wheat there is in the country 
for export: It is easy enough for anyone to determine 
that question by his own figures, which disagree with 
every other man’s, and what is the result? What is 
the good of it but confusion ?— Toledo Market Report. 


ELECTRICAL TRACTION ON THE ERIE, 


The experiments made with electrical traction on 
the Erie Canal were fairly successful, and may be 
considered as settling the question of the practicabil- 
ity of working canal boats on the trolley system. Con- 
sidering that the arrangements were necessarily of a 
temporary nature, the working of the motors and the 
apparatus for transmitting power was good. Nobody 
has seriously doubted, however, the possibility of ap- 
plying electrical traction in this way. The true test 
of the system and the proof of its commercial value 
can only be made by the equipment of a considerable 
section of the canal so that boats can be operated 
regularly throughout the season.—Hngineering Jour- 
nal, 


THE LARGE VISIBLE TO BLAME, 


Wheat is low and there are good reasons why it is 
so. Before it goes higher, and stays there, the causes 
that put it down must be removed or some indica- 
tions that they will eventually be removed must ap- 
pear. The latter would little effect in the long run, 
unless it were of sufficient merit to attract and hold 
the attention of wheat and flour buyers throughout 
the world. The large supply, as all know who are 
posted on the wheat situation, is the great pressure 
which has forced prices where they are now. Its re- 
moval, or the possibility of its-being greatly reduced, 
is the one thing necessary to start an upward move- 
ment that would have signs of lasting strength.—WMar- 
ket Record, 


PROFITABLE WHEAT GROWING IN ENGLAND, 


Quite an interesting discussion has for some weeks 
past been going on in regard to the question of wheat 
growing in England—does it pay? Many farmers 
have written down their experiences, and the resu!t 
is very contradictory, several of them showing 
chapter and yerse to the effect that at 27/ to 28/ per 
quarter wheat growing results in a dead loss, and 
others proving by their figures that a profit, not large 
it is true, is to be made at this price. This is quite 
to be expected, since there are some favored spots 
where wheat at 27/ to 28/ does not result in loss; but 
those localities where such a price does not pay must 
be in the majority, or otherwise we should not hear of 
the thousands of acres in Nottinghamshire, York- 
shire, Essex and Lincolnshire, which are to be had 
practically rent free.—Miller’s Gazette, London. 


EVERY BALE SHOULD BE WEIGHED. 


Regarding the articles on shortages in hay shipped 
to London, one of the principals of a large London 
firm informed the writer a few days ago that there 
were tricks perpetrated on this side as well as in Lon- 
don, and he referred to instances which had come un- 
der his notice of heavy shortages in car lots of hay re- 
ceived at this port from interior points, which had 
been transferred to steamers without all the bales be- 
ing reweighed. Hesays the practice of only weigh- 
ing a few bales of each lot before it goes on board ves- 
sel is not sufficient, but that the weight of every bale 
should be tested. There is certainly a good deal of 
logic in this: for if it be necessary to test some bales, 
why not all? The excessive shortages that have oc- 
curred in London, however, over and above the de- 
crease in weight at other British ports is still a fact 
that is not explained by the above statements, as pre- 
cisely the same method of testing weights before the 


hay is put on board vessel is observed in shipments to- 
other ports as well as London.—Tvrade Bulletin, Mon- 
treal. 


THE SHIPPER’S DUTY. 


This is a large country and the shipper owes it to 
himself and his farmer friends to familiarize himself 
with the requirements of every section of the coun- 
try, the prices prevailing at the market centers of 
these points, the cost of handling at such places and 
the rate of freight from his shipping stations to these 
various sections. By doing this every shipper knows 
that no competitor has any better market than he has. 
—Hay There. 


GRADING HAY. 


A general movement seems to be on foot among 
dealers in hay to promote some national system of 
grading. At present there is so much difference in 
the quality of hay representing any special grade, in 
the several states, that it is impossible to arrive at a 
just conclusion as to the relative prices in the various 
markets. The dealer would be protected from being 
charged with fraud, either by the farmer or the other 
dealer to whom he ships. It is the true way to regu- 
late values, so as to place all parties beyond suspicion; 
and we hope to see those interested in the hay trade 
bring about a system of inspection which will accom- 
plish the results aimed at. It will also do much to 
encourage farmers to improve the quality of their 
products, because they will realize that a good article 
will sell on its merits and to their pecuniary adyvan- 
tage.— Michigan Farmer. 


CANADIAN BARLEY AND THE TARIFF, 


It has been admitted generally that the exorbitant 
duty of 30 cents per bushel on barley going into the 
States, which was virtually prohibitive, was a great 
blow to Ontario farmers, who were thus cut off from 
the main source of demand for one of their principal 
cereals; and to this cause was attributed a considera- 
ble portion of the depression which subsequently 
settled down upon the farming interests of Ontario. 
Should, therefore, the American duty on barley be re- 
duced as proposed, from 30 cents per bushel to an ad 
valorem duty of 20 per cent., it would mean a reduc- 
tion of about 20 cents per bushel on the basis of pres- 
ent values. With 20 cents per bushel off the present 
tariff, however, a good margin can be allowed for di- 
vision of profits between American buyers and Cana- 
dian farmers and middlemen. In case the proposed 
reduction in the duty on barley is ratified by Congress 
it will mean an increase in our exports of about $4,- 
900,000 per year.— Trade Bulletin, Montreal. 


FARM: PRICES. 


The statistical returns of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the month of December are principally 
devoted to the indications of the average prices of the 
product of the farm at the points of production, or in 
the nearest local markets. The value of corn is 37 
cents per bushel, which is 2.4 cents lower than the 
corresponding price of last year, which was 39.4 cents 
per bushel, a figure which corresponds nearly with 
the average farm price of corn for the decade 1880 to 
1889 inclusive, which was 39.3, and is 6.1 cents lower 
than the average for the three years 1890 to 1892, 
while the average price of wheat is 52.1 cents per 
bushel. The next lowest price in the 23 years, from 
1870 to 1893 inclusive, was 64.5 cents in 1884, the 
average for the ten years, 1880 to, 1889, was 82.7, while 
for the last three years, 1890 to 1892, it was 76.6. The 
decline from the average of the last three preceding 
years, in two of which—viz.: 1891 and 1892—occurred 
the largest yields in the history of the country, is 24.5 
cents, or 32 per cent. 

The returns make the general price per bushel of 
rye 51.8 cents, which is three cents lower than that of 
last year and 5.2 cents lower than the average during 
the last decade. : 

The average farm price of oats as returned for De- 
cember, 1893, is 28.8 cents per bushel, which is 2.9 
cents lower than last year and 1.4 cents less than the 
average price during the last decade. 

The average farm price of barley as returned is the 
lowest on record. The price is reported at 40.6 cents, 
as against 47.2 cents a year ago, 54 cents in 1891, 64.8 
cents in 1890, and 42.7 cents in 1889. 

Unlike the other cereals, the farm price of buck- 
wheat per bushel is the highest since 1888. The aver- 
age price is 59 cents per bushel, as against 53.4 cents 
last year, 57.9 cents in 1891, 57.7 cents in 1890, and 
51.8 cents in 1889, 

The December returns show that the average price 
of hay is $9.18 per ton, which is the highest during 
the last decade, except.in 1887, when it rose to $9.97. 
The average price iu 1892 was $8.49. 

Potatoes on the farm December 1 were selling at an 
average price of 60 cents per bushel, 7 cents and a 
fraction less than at the same time last year. The 
lowest price is sufficiently warranted by the difference 
in yield between the two years. 


The New York Produce Exchange has increased 
the charges for weighing hay from one to two cents 
per 100 pounds. 
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REVELLING IN A GIGANTIC JAG OF WHEAT. 


It has been estimated that this year’s barley crop in 
southern Minnesota was about 25 per cent. less than 
the previous year. The acreage has been about the 
same. The crop of malt harley in North Dakota was 50 
per cent. greater than last year, while in South Dakota 
it showed a falling off of nearly one-half. The qual- 
ity of the barley is much better than it was last year, 
and prices are about the same. 


Ate 


\ChS.! 


WANTED. 

To exchange a good business lot in city only 55 
miles from Chicago for a good reliable make of gaso- 
line engine, 10-horse power; also one hopper scale to 
hold 100 bushels. Address 

Louis A. BucHNER, Deer Creek, III. 


DAVIS GRAIN TABLES. 

The value of wheat or any grain at 60 pounds to 
the bushel, for any amount less than 100 bushels is 
shown without addition or multiplication, and for 
any amount over 100 and under 1,000 bushels, with 
but a single addition; at any price from 25 cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. The value of bushels .and pounds 
of other grain also is shown at 56, 48 and 32 pounds 
to the bushel at any price from 15 cents to $1.50 per 
bushel. Price, postpaid, $1.25. Address 

E. D. Davis, Room 63, Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


DIRECTORY OF GRAIN DEALERS. 

Kingsley’s Directory is the only complete work con 
taining the name and address of every firm engaged 
in the following lines of business: Grain, milling, 
flour and feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, fruit 
and produce, malting, brewing, distilling and poultry. 
New edition, thoroughly revised. Over 500 pages 
octavo, substantially bound in cloth. Indispensable 
to those who wish to reach the lines of business 
named above. Price $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Address 

LEE KinasteEy & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
NEW ENGLAND TELEGRAPH CIPHER AND 
DIRECTORY. 

Jennings’ New England Telegraph Cipher and Di- 
rectory contains the names of 1,400 carload buyers of 
flour, grain, feed, etc., which alone is worth flye times 
the price of the book. Many of the principal millers 
and shippers West, jobbers and retailers East are 
using the “‘Cipher.’’ As to its merits see circular is- 
sued November 1, showing names of firms using the 
Cipher. Sent on application. Cipher is pocket size, 
nicely bound in morocco. Price $3.00. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Address 

Henry JENNINGS, 613 Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CLIPPER AND DUST COLLECTOR. 
Kureka Oat Clipper and Knickerbocker’s Dust Col- 
lector. Capacity, 300 to 400 bushels per hour.. Has 
been little used.. Address 
Wuirrt & Younes, Stillman Valley, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

One No. 14 Western Separate Warehouse Corn 
Sheller. Capacity 700 to 900 bushels per hour. Goop 
AS NEW and BEST SHELLER MADE. 

L. Evertnenam & Co., Commission Merchants, 
Rooms 84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, Chicago, II. 


KANSAS ELEVATOR. 

Will sell or ‘trade eleyator in state of Kansas, in 
good condition; in a good part of the state; three 
railroads. Will sell for trade for stock of 
goods or land in Illinois, 


cash or 
Address 
H. C. Rungz, Nokomis, Il. 


SPLENDID SHEEP AND CATTLE RANCH. 
A splendid sheep and cattle ranch for sale with about 
1,000 cattle and 3,000 sheep; fine water, good build- 
ings, rich meadow land; unlimited range, always a 
payer. Address 
O. M. Hopkins, attorney 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


STANDARD RUBBER BELTING. 

A large lot of extra standard Rubber Belting, all 
sizes, at 70 per cent. discount off list. Freight pre- 
paid to points east of the Mississippi River on lots of 
one hundred pounds and upward. Address 

R. B. Corsett, 5 North Second street, S 
Mo. 


and investment agent, 


t. Louis, 


ELECTRIC MOTOR. 

A bargain offered, one 10-horse power Wenstrom 
Electric Motor, 110 volts. Can be utilized as a dyna- 
mo to produce over 100 lights. Owners have no fur- 
ther use and guarantee motor in good order, Address 

HirsHBerG, HOLLANDER & Co., 110 West Pratt 
street, Baltimore, Md. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 

One No. 3 Barnard & Leas Warehouse Dustless 
Wheat Separator and one No. 5 Excelsior Oat Clipper, 
Separator and Grader combined; both machines in 
good condition, about as good as new, for sale cheap 
Address 
Fox, Rochester, 

OTTO GAS ENGINE. 

Owing to the increase in our business, necessitating 
the adding of quite a large amount of machinery, we 
find our 74-horse Otto Gas Engine inadequate for our 
work. It is nearly as good as new, but we will sell it 
for half price. Address 

W. T. LAMorgEAvx Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FOR SALE, 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. R. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218 La Salle St., * CHICACO. 


BACS! BACS!! 


For Grain or Anything. 


Burlays aud Cotton Bags, Twine, ee 


Manufactory and pet 
Near Board of Trade, 


W. J. JOHNSTON, 182 Jackson Street, GHICAGO, ILL, 
W. W. SHOCKEY, 


Millwright, 
Makes a Specialty of Elevator Work, New or Old. 


REFERENCES: Shellabarger Mill and Elevator Co,, Decatur, 
Ill., Chapman & Son, Pittsfield, Ill. My address is 


919 W. Wood Street, Decatur, Ill. 


Irvine W. Minn. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 
NORMAN 


os 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 
GRAIN, FEED and HAY, 
2106 and 2108 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


§ Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 


REFERENCES: 
PHILADELPHIA. 


i 


<V>F,H, Peavey & Co. 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


T. D. RANDALL. ESTABLISHED 1852. GEO, 8S. BRIDGE, 


T. D. RANDALL &.Co., 


GEHNERATL 


Commission Merchants, 


CRAIN, HAY AND FLOUR, 
219 South Water Street, CHICAGO, 


H. B. Swanxg. Established 1873. S. H, PHInurrs, 


SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CO. 


Commission Merchants, 


Hay, Corn, Oats, Bran, Chops, 
Flour and Corn Meal, 
306 Front Street, Memphis, Tenn 


Refer to Union and Planters’ Bank. 
CASH ADVANCES ON B. OF L, 


References: People’s Savings Bank, or Woolner Bros., Distillers. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


CHIP M. M. FREEMAN & CO. 


COMMISSION 
14 and 16 Pacific Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAY, GRAIN, STRAW, 


Correspondence and consignments solicited, 
Market reports furnished on application, Mention this pape 


ORDER YOUR COAL FROM 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 355 Dearborn Street, 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & CO,, 


Rooms 84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS of all kinds SPECIALTIES. 
Special Department for HAY AND STRAW. 


Milwaukee, Wis. " 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Cincinnati. 0. 
BRANCH S Britadelphia, Pa. 


) OFFICES: / New York, N.Y, 


Consignments may be made to us direct to ‘these points, ad- 
dressing all Drafts, Bills of Lading and correspondence to our cen- 
tral office, Chicago. 


G. H. D, JOHNSON. E, P. BACON. G. W. POWERS. 


E. P. BACON & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


Consignments may be made to us either at Milwaukee, Chicago, or 
Minneapolis, and drafts may be made on us at either place without 
regard to the destination of consignments against which they are 
made, 

No. 17 Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, 
Branch Offices: 
30 Chamber of Commerce, 


84, 85 and 86 Board of Trade, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain for Seed, Feed and Milling. ' 


£, R. ULRicH. E. R. UnRicn, sR. 
E. R. ULRICH & SON, 


Wwestern Grain Merchants 
And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 
Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 


Sage Ww heat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash | REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat. Bank, Peoria Savings, Loan & 


Ry., J. 8. E. Ry., C. & A. Ry., and St. L. C. & C.P, Ry. in Central 
Illinois. 

Office, Sixth Floor, Illinois National Bank. 
SPRINGFIELD, - ILLINOIS. 


We use Robinson’s or Jenning’s Cipher. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z SARTLSTT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 
Ss a ES 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 


EDWIN B, DUSENBERRY, 


Commission Merchant We sell on Commission a o direct, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN, 
N.Y, CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER and W. SHORE R. R. HAY DEPOTS, 


{No.1 N.Y. H Exel en 
OFFICE: i] 33d St. and Vith Avenue, ; NEW YORK. 


JAMES R, TURNER. CHRISTIAN F’, MILLER. JOHN T, MORRIS 


ISAAC H. REED & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


FLOUR ano CRAIN, 


222 Produce Exchange, - New York City. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


PEORIA COMMISSION Co., 
(INCORPORATED $10,000.00) 
SPBCIALTIES: 


Distillery and Horse Hay, 


806-808 South Adams Street, - PEORIA, 


f Chamber of Commerce, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Wheat, Corn Oats, Bran, Middlings, Screenings, 
r Hay, Seeds, Beans, Peas and Corn Goods. 


95 Broad St., Rooms 604 & 605, - NEW YORK. 


BELTZ BROS., 


—— SHIPPERS OF —— 


Grain, Flour and Mill Feed. 


Corn Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILTON SHIVE, 
BROKER, 


Grain Shippers’s Millers’ Agen 


FOR THE SALE OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


——— TOo—__ 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


Commission Merchants, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


: LIBERAL ADVANCES. 
Established 1875. QUICK RETURNS. 


Trust Co., Peoria. 


GEO. N. REINHARDT & CO., 


Melrose Station, New York City.’ 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 
Storage capacity, 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


“ 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


D. Cc. STEWART. 
Grain and Commission, 


Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Office, 1019 Liberty Street, - PITISBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


SMITH, HIPPEN & C0., 


GRAIN 
Receivers ana Shippers, 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WHY NOT? Ship your Grain 


and Hay to a Strictly Commission 


se, COLLINS & €0,, 


REFERENCES: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Market National Bank, 
Commercial Agencies, 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 


E. L. ROGERS & C0,, 


Commission Merchants, 
 @ 4 A | Ri , FLOUR, SEED, HAY AND STRAW, 


135 S. Second St., (Chamber of Commerce) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports furnished 
gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


Corn Exchange National Bank, 


Manufacturers National Bank, 
Merchants National Bank. 


WILHELM MUHLE, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, 
Agent: 

Grain, Flour, Provisions, 
Mill F’'ced. 
Correspondence Solicited from Exporters and Shippers. 

ERI ee eee 

BUY YOUR CRAIN 


FROM 


SUFFERN, HUNT & CO., 


ROOMS 10 AND 11 FENTON BLOCK, 
DECATUR, : ILLINOIS. 


We make a specialty of White and Yellow Corn for milling pur- 

oses. We also handle mixed Corn, white and mixed Oats, Mill Feed 

and Hay. Can ship any lines We want your business. 
Send for prices. 


References: ; 


Corn, 


VOLLKOMMER, BLOOMINCDALE & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND HXPORTERS OF HAY, 


Kent Avenue and North Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
REFERENCES: First National Bank and Commercial Agencies. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


L, M, WILSON, Treasurer and Manager. 


T. H. WILSON, Associate Manager. 


EMPIRE GRAIN & ELEVATOR O., 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y,., 
SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Hay, Mill Feed, 


Also Linseed Meal, Cotton Seed Meal, Hominy Meal, Gluten Meal, 
Feed Wheat, Buckwheat Grain, Corn Meal, Chop Feed, Etc., Ete: 
PLEASE SEND SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


ILL. | ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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GORN = FEED ROLLS *\ "2xiazic.so™-"* 


FOUR SIZES: Gxl2, 9xl4, 9x18, 9x24—TWO BREAKS EACH, cIVPLE mee APANTED TO 


DO YOU NEED ONE THIS FALL?! oven Weigh Accurately 
wa RELIABLE Register Correctly 


AN D_emeem, 


Work Continuously 


For further particulars 


- = a . 
gS Pan = Fast Crinders. 


nse : Fine Crinders. 

No Stone Dressing. 

They Save Time, 
Power and 


eee cas CHICAGO AUTOMATIC SCALE CO., 
—=— S1S Chamber cf Commerce, - Chicago, £ll. 
Our Prices Will Surely Win Your Order, 
a THE OLD WAY. For NEW and BEST Way 
2 ADDRESS 


T. O. Kinnourn of Spring Valley, Minn., 
says: ‘I am grinding t5 bushels of mixed 
feed by the watch on a 9x18 Allis 2-break 
Roller Mill.” 

Hundreds of other users speak as highly. 


bey UNION IRON WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


TRY US ON 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, Western Shellers and Gleaners 
BELTING, The ‘Best in the World.’’ 


0 

= Elevator Supplies of All Kinds a 
Specialty. 

We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 

Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. 


Write for Catalogue. 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
MILL AND ELEVATOR 
SUPPLIES. 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS CO., 
Reliance Works, MILWAUKEE, WIS. : sooi0 STEAM DRYER 


For Cornmeal, Hominy, Buck- 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., lp. : all se i ll ed 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 7, ‘ ; rill Aa abd Sade eatieety of 


n 

: Hi , Iron. The machine has few parts 
\ il and is not liable to get out of order. 
as i = Automatic in its Gt cap requirin 
ry = S no attention. Double the capacity o 
any other Dryer sold for same price. 


eee eee 


Automatic Adjustment [fil 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every Rat of the grinding surfaces. Can be started or 
stopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
dressed without taking the shaft out of its boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley, 


) Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
‘Producing Goods at Lowest Cost. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


EI GIN Ss AWD SBOollLeares, 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnished for Complete Plants. 


Office and Works: 101 to 121 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


ENGINES == tescr |The Warren Eye Protector 
BOILERS. ‘e& 


To get most reliable and 
best power for least money, 


PRACTICAL. CHEAP. CONVENIENT. 


ig You Can Use Them, You Can Sell Them. 


Adam’s PortableCorn Crib 
ae ei titi 


m4 If you want a little extra crib room, or if you want to make a 
ihe} little extra money, buy Adam’s Portable Corn Crib. 
sl Send for Prices, Freights, Etc. 


Patented June 27, 1893. W. Ts ADA M, JOLIET, ILL, 
ES A 
HOLTON IRON AND STEEL ROOFING CO.. New Lisbon, Ohio. 


your wants to oo eA = as333 
L & co - $) Nae eyees 
AMES LEFFE 2 CS Beau gue 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or I10 Liberty St.,N.Y¥.City. Patented January 12, 1892, February 21, 1893. — e d “ p g Sg. 
| S ots 
Saves eyes harmless from dust or sun. Invalu- Le 5 z es ages 
A M E R { CA N M | L L E R » | able in mills or for harvesters. Does not obstruct 5 | fe) = 8523 3c 
PUBLISHED BY sight. By mail on receipt of 50 cents. FI re} L — = 3 g ag 
THE NOUS VERRONS CO., a uw S6Skes 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. a eaniktesisto teed © 9 $2338 i 


=e 


P.O. Box 3273, - Boston, Mass. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


$2.00 PER YEAR. formation Furnished $ Application 
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No Engineer! No Boiler! No Fire! No Smoke! No Ashes! No Danger! 
Cost of fuel GUARANTEED not to exceed one cent per H. P. per hour. 


OlL ann STEAM ENCINES 


From { to 100 Horse Power. 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


Scales, Warehouse Trucks, Elevator Boots, Buckets 
and Bolts, Pulleys, Shafting, Belting, Crain Spouts, Etc. 


Send for our catalogue and prices before placing your orders. 


JOHNSON & FIELD 
TO SUBSCRIBERS! 


To the subscriber to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


who first cuts out and fills in the coupon given herewith and guesses nearest to 


The Amount of Wheat Exported from the United 
States during January, 


we will give the sum of FIFTY DOLLARS. 

Those who are now, or who become on or before January 1, 1894, subscribers 
to the only journal devoted exclusively to the interests of the grain trade, will be 
pees red to fill out as m: iny blank tickets as they can secure from this journal 
and the ATIERICAN MILLER. No guesses will be accepted after Janu: ury 1, 1894, 

No guesses will be accepted from anyone not a subscriber at the time th 
guess is sent in. 

The amount of wheat reported by the Bureau of Statistics, in its Feb- 
ruary report, to have been exported in the form of grain, not flour during January 
will be aecepted as correct. 

The ticket will be published in each issue of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE and the AIMERICAN PULLER published during the 
rest of 1898. 
oavioed [OUR GUESSING TICKET.] 


PRIZEGUESSING CONTEST,, 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


AMERICANELEVATORG GRAIN TRADE 


LAM A SUBSCRIBER FOR THE JOURNAL NAMED ABOVE 
AND THINK THAT DURING THE MONTH ‘oF CANUARY, 1894, THE UNITED. 
OTATES WILL EXPORT - ___. BUSHELS oF ® 
WHEAT. IHE AMOUNT REDORTEB BY Tite-BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT IN ITS FEBRUARY REPORT Td BE ACCEPTED 
AS CORRECT. 
1 Re EE Ree NT 


JOD 231i bade 3, Fh, 
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and send it to 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Fill out the above ticket 


“THE RACIN Er? 
Dustless Grain Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine offered for similar purposes, and is Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation and with Great 
Strength and Durability. These machines have no equal. Adopted and 
Indorsed by many of the largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 


Made in different sizes to meet different 
requirements. 


T: RACINE HEAVY WAREHOUSE MILL 


Is especially adapted for horse power use, is supplied with PATENT GOVERNOR PULLEYS, has an even 
and steady speed, is built extra heavy and ’boltea throughout. 


This machine has large capacity and is 
more durable than any pine Wereugay Mill made. 
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CO.., RACINE, wis. 
C. D. HOLBROOK, 


DEALER IN 


GTall Elevator Machinery =«Stnplies 


239 4th Ave. South, Minneapolis. 


SPECIALTIES: Steam and Gas Engines, Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, ‘‘Automatic’” Power 
Grain Shovels, Improved Excelsior Combined Elevator, Separator for all kinds of Grain, Double 
and Quadruple Flax Reels, Combination Flax and Grain Cleaners, Improved Cockle Machines. 

Carry in Stock full line of Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, Sproc sets, Eloyator Boots, Tanks, 
Link and Rubber Belting, Farm and Warehouse Fanning Mills, Sweep, Overhead and Tread Horse 
Powers, Extras of all kinds for Horse Powers, Hand and Power Corn Shellers and Feed Mills, Plat- 
form, Wagon and Elevator Scales, Flexible Loading and Shippin ees Steel Scoops, Pinch Bars 
Grain Samplers, Grain and Seed Testers, Bag Holders, Bag Trucks, 


F. H. 6, MEY CHAIN BELTING ENGINEERING WORKS, 


APPROVED APPLIANCES FOR 


Elevating, Conveying and Transmission of Power 


Builder of Dryers for Grain, Brewery Grains, Refuse from Glucose, Starch and Dis- 
tillery Works, Etc,, and Manufacturer of Elevator Buckets. 


F. H. C. MEY, 


64 to 68 Columbia St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Send for Catalogue, 


Ea 
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Wy ,. J.B. purtron’s 
ey, Pate Automatic Grain Scale, 


FOR USH IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, 
AND 


AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN 


SHOVELS. 
POWER TRANSMITTING SOUTH BEND WOOD SPLIT 
MACHINERY. PULLEYS. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, ELE- 
VATOR BOOTS, BOLTS AND BUCKETS, 
SHAFTING, BELTING, HANGERS, 
PULLEYS, GEARS, CAR 
PULLERS, ETC. 


TLW.CALDWELL & SON COMPANY, 


127, 129, 131 and 183 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


oe ae erdeule (ld ts ENCINES. 


AVERY SEAMLESS STEEL 
EEE UCKETS. 


These engines use Bi anks lower tha cen Sir ey a 
simple, relia Late se ee build them ao ally, ot bes 
oe ah an ‘ we know they are ue mete ies Bape 


PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


= Unequaled by Any Similar Mill. _ 


A Valuable and Practical - 
BEACHES 507 , Has Adjustable Shaft and Base, so 
j ses are easily kept i in tram. 


Mills S Elevators, peat c ! Ball Bearing for end of shaft. Runs JEFFREY 
Where large amount of _ Woe | with least possible friction. hy 2 / * 
Mises gate 5 = = Quick Release for discs. C ain B e t/ Nn g- 


ALSO 
Malleable, Steel, 
Wrought and Special 


Cc HAIN S&S. 
Send for Our 1893 Catalogue. 
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THE FOOS:! MFG. CO. ag . PRINGFIELD, OHIO. New York Branch, 163 Washington St. 
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THE MORGAN Oat CLIPPER. 


The best on the market. Has 


4 | 
| 


largest capacity; does most even 


clipping and requires less power 


than any clipper manufactured. 


In will pay parties in need of 


such a machine to write us. Prices _ 


have been greatly reduced. 


COCKLE SEPARATOR 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MILVAUKBE, VYW7IS. 


$2. 2081.00 


—— FOR —— 


E.G) Tit 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


You can get such value nowhere 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH. 


else for yourmoney. Many readers 


want a paper that comes twice a | PUBLISHED THE FIPTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH 


month. THE AMERICAN MILL- = 
ER and THE ELEVATOR are} ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 
The Best ae of Modern Milling. tang at lesd than suche cmeeoen 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 


could be given for. You need them | Subscription Price, Only $1.00 Per Year, 


both in FOUS, business. Each Number Contains 40 Pages 
cae of Valuable Matter. 


> sO Tue AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TrabeE is the only paper of its class in 


Two Papers a Month. the field, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Each number is worth the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
to every man in the trade. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDBESS, 


MITCHELL BROS. CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ELEVATOR BUCKETS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. ELEVATOR BOLTS. 


G. WW. CRANE & Co., INCORPORATED 


Mill and Elevator Supplies, ” h 


724, 726 and 728 South 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 


Fin gine and Boilers, Link Belting and Sprocket Wheels, Standard 
Scales, Dump Irons, Etc,, Horse Powers, Single and Double 
Gear, Extras for Horse Powers Carried in Stock. 


}2@-We manufacture all of our Elevator Machinery, and can furnish it cheaper than 
you can buy from dealers or commission men, 


GE- WE SAVE YOU THEIR PROFIT. 


Wrought Iron Pipe and Fittings, Steam and Gas Fitters’ Supplies, 
Brass and Iron Goods, Iron and Wood Pumps. 


PULLEYS. SHAFTING. HANGERS. 


THE MADDOX COTTON ano WIRE BELTING 


TO TAKE THE PLACE OF LEATHER BELTING. 
MADE OF CABLE STEEL WIRE and COTTON WOVEN SOLID TOCETHER. 


Is absolutely the strongest, toughest, most powerful, flexible, durable and last- 
ing belting made, without any exception whatever. It is stronger, tougher, more 
durable, AND WILL TRANSMIT MORE POWER THAN THE BEST OAK-TANNED 
DOUBLE LEATHER BELTING MADE. IT WILL NOT STRETCH OR SLIP EVEN 
WHEN WET. IT _IS WATER-PROOF, and is not affected any by water, steam, 
dampness, moisture, heat, dryness, oils, grease, acids, chemicals, dust, changes of 
climate or weather. It will not mildew, crack, or get hard or stiff. Does not re- 
quire any grease or other belt compositions, nor special care, but will always keep 
soft and flexible, and in good condition for use. Itis cheaper in price than single 
leather belting, and 50 TO 75 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN DOUBLE LEATHER 
BELTING It is absolutely superior to all other kinds of belting for USE IN 
FLOUR MILLS and other CEREAL MILLS and all other places where belting of 
any kind is used. Is guaranteed not to be affected or injured any by flour dust 
or mill dust of any kind, or by heat or dryness. 


H. N. GREEN, General Agent, 
isa VVWooster Street, Peevey Ori (City. 
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A, P. mene) GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 
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Over-Blast Suction Separator THE EFLIN § 
— P "STANDARD EASTS* FRONT 
ma? LINE. | Pituoeii 
- Kt | ie) - f x 
= Pree ANSHI SS 
| - ie ate Se 
6“ . 
Grain 
Cleaned Oe SS 
to a 224 Electrical Exchange Building , 136 Liberty Street, New York, 
77) STILWELL’S PATENT 
~ Standstill. LIME EXTRACTING 
_ ee HEATER AND FILTER 
i 5 t 
Gaede ts ahomivatcw tne COMBI NED. 
largest Elevator and Flouring 
rma o small Warehouses 
or hand use. Single and Is the ONLY 
Double, End d Side Sh iy 
and: Dastiees Gaparstcre, bout LIME-EXTRACTING 
, Under and Over-Blast. HEATER 
that will prevent 
Scale In 


Steam Bollers, 
Removing all Im 
purities from 
the water before 
It enters the 
Boller, 


Thoroughly Tested 


OVER 8,000 
of them in daily use 


This cut is a fac- 
simile of the appear- 
ance of a No. 5 Heat- 
er at work on ordi- 
nary lime water, 
when the door was 
removed after the 
Heater had been run- 
ning two weeks. 

Illustrated Cata- 
alogues, 


Stilwell- Blares & Smith-Vaile Co., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator. Hour separate suctions, independ- 
ent of each other with sieves and screens, 
requiring less power, less floor space, 
lower in height, needing less bracing, has 
better and more perfect separations, and 
furnished with the only perfect force feed 
and mixer on the market. Guaranteed to 
clean Grain to any desired standard with- 
out waste once through this machine twice 
as well as any machine made. 


PAT, [8 PI 


—— 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


y AP Dickey Mig, Co 


RACINE, WIS. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


G4 |Yy 


Estimates furnished on application for 
Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 


EEO 


We invite inspection of our designs and solicit ‘aoe eee ag 
the construction of Grain Elevators. 


ROOM 118, CORN EXGHANGE, "MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


CriypE T. CAMPBELL 
OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


J, A. CAMPBELL & SON,, 


3117. N Street, LINCOLN, NEB., 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- 
nomical and Convenient to Operate. 


We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for 
full specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in remodeling or operating 
a wasteful and ill-contrived elevator. 


C. M, SECKNER, Prest. J. H. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE SEGKNER GONTRAGTING CO. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


And General Contractors, 


79-81 Dearborn Street, 
1234 AND 1235 UNITY BUILDING, ' 


Telephone 5035 Main. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


TROMANHAUSER BROS, — 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS OF 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, 
and Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. 


411 New York Life Building, - - MINNKAPOLIS, MINN. 


A MILL OWNER, ) you CANNOT AFFORD TO 
IF YOU ARE peel Ey Coa DO WITHOUT THE 
, 


AMERICAN MILLER. 
SO tie 00 Dar vear.t MITCHELL BROS, C0., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Only $2.00 Per Year. 


SIMPSON & ROBINSON CO., 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Working, Storage, Cleaning, Mixing and Marine, 


Plans, specifications and estimates furnished on short notice. 


Our Single Leg Rope Drive | The Simpson Double Jointed 
reduces Distributing Spouts 
fire risk and friction. | economize space and labor. 


215 Flour Exchange, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ill EVES lnproved Dust Coleco 


Most Complete, as it is framed and 
ready for connection to and from spouts. 


> Will not Choke, Clog or Dough, 


as it nas no valves or internal machinery, 


| Cheapest, as it requires no expert labor 
to set it. 


| Most Efficient, as it has double vac- 


uum chambers which settle practically 
all dust. 


MADE AND GUARANTEED SOLELY BY 


: | Western Mil Machinery Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


Sole MAZLERS OF: 
STEVENS’ IMPROVED DUST COLLECTOR. 
STEVENS’ WHEAT ENDER AND BRUSH 
FINISHER. 
STEVENS’ ADJUSTABLE COMBINED OAT 
CLIPPER AND SEPARATOR. 


” RELIANCE 


A FERFECT 


BOILER FEEDER. 


HUNDREDS IN USE 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS. 


Get Special Circular from 


DECATUR NOVELTY WORKS, 


DECATUR, ILL. 


WESTERN IRON & SUPPLY CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


RELIANCE, 


JAMES B. CLOW & SON, 
Chicago, Ill. 


JEROME TWICHELL, President and General Manager. 
SCORRUGATED IRON. 


Standing Seam Roofing, Metal Shingles, Wire Fencing, Roof Cresting, etc, === 


108 B, & T. EXCHANGE, - - KANSAS CITY, MO, 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


MINERAL WOOL 
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Established 182s, 


BOSTON BELTING CO., 


JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, Manufacturing Agent and General Manager. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF 


Vulcanized Rubber Goods 


FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 


Rubber 
Belting, 
Packings, 
Gaskets, 
Springs, 


Hose, 
Valves, 
Rings, 
Tubing. 


SMELL ao LES EA EA 
Ze. LAE ELA PLEAS 


256, 258 AND 260 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
100 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


SALESROOMS: 


14 North 4th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 161-165 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 9th St. & Washington Ave,. St. Louis, Mo. 
26 Light St., Baltimore, Md, , 109 Madison St., €hicag 0, Ill. 1221 Unicn Ave., Kansat City, Mo. 

90 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Water St., Laiwaubee, Wis. 405-407 Market St., Sap Francisco, Cal, 
150 Water 8t., Cleveland, 0. 268-270 East 4th St., St. Paul. 137 & 139 S. Meridian 8t., Ind’polis, Ind 


Rubber 


JAMES STEWART & CO. 
Designers and Builders 


RAIN ELEVATORS, 


Commercial Building, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
and Harvey Block, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Our work in 1892 was as follows: 


1,000,000-bushel elevator, Serreen yo: Texas, 
for Gaiveston Wharf 
407,000-buehel elevator, = Orleans, La., 
for Illinois Central R'y Co., 
with 1,255 ft, belt conveyor to river and grain dock. 
100,€00-bushel en house, Coffeyville; Kan., 
for Mo: Pac. R’y Co. 
125,000-bushel flaxseed elevator, St. Louis, 
for Mound City Paint & Color Co., 


500,000 bushel elevator, New Orleans, La., 
for Texas & Pacific R’y Co., 
with 700 ft. belt.conveyor to river and grain dock, 
150,0( 0-bushel storage house, Charleston, Mo., 
for Crenshaw & Beckwith. 


- 100,°0)-bushel mixing house, St. Joe, Mo., 


for Gregg Bros. 


190,000 bushel transfer elevator, St. Louis, 
for Lewis Sharpe Com. Co. 


57,000-bushel storage elevator, Hannibal Mo , for Pindell Bros. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND CORN MILLS, 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR FLOUR MILLS, HOMINY MILLS AND ROLLER PROCES§ CORN MILLS. 


MEAL AND CRAIN DRYERS. 
Horse Powers, Engines, Pulleys, Belting. 
Corn and Wheat Cleaners, 
Elevator Cups and Bolts, 
Hominy Mills, Roller Mills, 
Meal Bolts and Purifiers, 


And Everything needed in the Handling 
and Grinding of Grain. 


5,000-bushel 


Grain 


=_ ~NORDYKE & MABRNON= oO 


BUY OUR « 


aPNaP MnP ed P ha hah NaPraP MnP ape esP Yar Muh ap esPraPYaPAaP Yah EP Mas tase 


Send $20.00 for working plans of a 
Elevator 
$1,000.00, complete with power and ma- 
chinery, warranted to handle grain faster 
and cheaper than any other known device. 
Also, larger sizes the same ratio in price. 
Catalogue, with plans and full prices of 
machinery, sent upon application. 


bl el dal dal dal dal dal lak lah a ee dal lal lak lah lah ek 


ADDRESS 


costing 


: Received First Premium at Cincinnati, 
Louis, New Orleans, Louisville and Indian- 
apolis Fairs and Expositions. 


LOW PRICED COUNTRY 
RAIN ELEVATORS. 


28 SIZES AND STYLES OF 


PORTABLE CORN MILLS, 


With or Without Bolts and Crushers. 


St. 


| 


b 
= 
\3 
ET 
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N ORDYKE & MARMON CoO., - ee Ind. 


D id ST! DUST! 
Gibbs’ Patent Dust Protector 


protects the nose and mouth 
from inhalations of poisonous 
dust; invaluable in mills, 
elevators and every industry 
< where dust is troublesome. 
=n Perfect protection with 

fect ventilation. Nickel-plated 
protectors #1, postage 4c. Cir- 
culars free. Agents wanted. 


Gibbs Respirator Co., 
30-36 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO, 


American Elevator and Grain rade, 
=) ea CHICAGO. 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


TELEPHONE No, 22%. 


FRANK KAUCHER, 


«|GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT, 


A Complete Plant of Any Known Capacity Under One Contract. 
410 German American Bank Bidg., 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Ha and the American Miller; 


RBCEINE ‘i, 
GR 


Subscribe for the American Eiavaiet and Grain 


both one year 
50, Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicsgo. 
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WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER, 
in COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER. 2m 


Wi 2 Medals and 2 Diplomas at World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, making over 150 Medals and Diplomas in all. 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 60 Horse-Power. 


Best and Cheapest Power for CRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


OTTO. GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


f Bis Lake 8 aa AS peerage da 
ake 
OFFICES : | 33 Ss. Penna ‘mit, {te dsanapolis. 
O07 &, riath St. 


THE PRINZ. ELEVATORS. 


Do You Want to Sell Yours? 
Do You Want to Buy One? 
Or Rent One? 


'f so, you should advertise in the 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR ” GRAIN TRADE, 


which reaches a hundred times as many of 
the kind of people you want to interest as 
any daily paper in the country. 

If you want to attract the attention of 
grain men, advertise in the 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR “> GRAIN TRADE, 


Send us your advertisement and write for 
rates. They are low. 


oun comnrnmn 8 th Rae ai ibrancaer ILL 
x 184 and I earborn St., ; a 
Oats, Screenings »« Cockle 


SEPARATOR An Offer to Hay and Grain Men, 


Have met with the largest success of any separator heretofore made. 
Write for circulars and names of parties using the same to 


Oats Separator. 
-Lojoundag O7YIO) 


THE AMERIGAN ELEVATOR 22 
THE PRINZ & RAU MFG. CO. CRAIN TRADE, | 


$1.00 PER YEAR. Monthly. | 
659, 661, 663 East Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Elevator? Mill Supplies) BOTH FOR $2.00. 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BEL'TI WNW CG ADDRESS EITHER 


KF" Prices Close, and Quality the Beet. The Hay Trade Journal, »p _ Mitchell Bros. Co., 


i= THE GASE MFG C0., Columbus 0, Canajoharie, N. Y. 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
. = i] 


THE HAY TRADE JOURNAL 22 
DIRECTORY, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. Weekly. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


ant EL Foe oth — Na 9 al aces ms ig 


Is to Furnish Every Description ot MAKE 

‘ 1,20r3 
MACHINERY “SUPPLIES oRADES 
Required for the Equipment or Repairing ot GRAIN 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Such as; 


“SWEEP” and “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 


GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW-BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE SPOUTS. 
LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anv LINK BELTING, 


RLSIOR DUSTLESS RLEVATOR SEPARATOR “FLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS. 
BXCBLSIO ‘ y ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anp BOLTS, 
Cleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly. “SPIRAL” anv *BELT” CONVEYORS, é 
HAS NO SUPERIOR IN THE WORLD, “PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp “HOPPER” SCALES. : 
GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER, 
wn Hag Aa OR The Finest Wheat or Barley Machine on Earth 
i FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 
i——) GRAIN TESTERS. SEED TESTERS, Nl 
i PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 
= Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
aa Receiving Separators, 
nod POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
[< =| FLAX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS, 
“OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anp “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
— BAG-TRUCKS, WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC, 
[= — 
= ae SAFEST, 
=} —— MOST DURABLE 
—F se seit ie 
= EAS eae 
\LL 2 } POWERFUL PULLER 
404 >) P4 ee KNOWN. 
Pease End Shake Mill for Warehouses, \ SPECIAL os 
ing ‘4 HANDLES 1 to 20 
You a < FLAX MILLS Loaded Cars at once 
TO GET OUR 1H Be \ Frc rein on STRAIGHT and 
*yyst0R: £ LEVEL TRACK 
CATALOG VES \ SUPERIOR and pro-rata on 
A - TO ALL OTHERS. a Ss Recta 
PRICES oa c 
AND PROOFS OF SiS cS — 
s - SUPERIORITY ; <- 
Pease Dustless Separator for Ware- 
houses and Mills, BEFORE BUYING “HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. 


ELSEWHERE, 


—— =a OUR FLAX REELS 


ee = Say = Are Adopted and in more General Use by 


EXCELSIOR JUNIOR THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 


‘Ont Giippan And Wheat ‘and Barley Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made 


Polisher, is the Simplest, Most Com- 
pact, LIGHTEST Running, Quickest 
Adjustable Machine of its kind 


i. “Wells”? Warehouse Mill.—Extra made 
Large Capacity. 


FAMOUS HAND OR POWER CLEANERS 


WE FULLY WARRANT 


SUPERIORITY 


= he OF THE 
ec | SNE |) MATERIALS USED, 
|:keimewis” 4 oe Mi THE CONSTRUCTION and 
ee Operating Qualities 


OF ALL OUR 


MACHINERY. 


EXCELSIOR COMBINED ADDRESS 


The Successful Combination of 3 MACHINES IN ONE, 


—ALL— ~ SuSE Tin eae rea ssn : - 
Se een sees, beparetes, Grader and General Made with 1, 2 or 4 Reels in one Chest, and with or without 
Dustless Elevator Separator, LETTERS CAREFULLY Scalping Shoe.” 
This Machine has no Legitmate Rival in the World. 
Send oe teeicularn —TO— Reels of any desired style or dimensions made to order. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


218 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Grain Cleaners. 


THe MONITOR SEPARATORS 


The Most Perfect Grain Gleaner Ever Offered. 


No cleaning elevator can be operated as economically without these machines as 
it can be with them. 


They take less power than any other. 

They are easier to place. 

They are easier to spout to. 

They require less care and attention. 

They will do better work and more of it. 

They will handle all Kinds of grain. 

They are standard machines, eR and thoroughly tried. 


The merits of these machines are best exemplified by the fact that all of the leading 
cleaning elevators built in the United States and Canada during the last three years, 
have adopted the machines. These elevators are built on the latest and most wae 
plans and methods. 


OVER 2,000 IN USE AND EVERY ONE A REFERENCE. 
As a Barley Cleaner it Has no Equal. 


If you are interested in Grain Cleaning it will pay you to investigate this machine. 
Write for detailed descriptions, etc., to .°° 


HUNTLEY, GRANSON & HAMMOND, Silver Creek rT Y. 


Our Pacific Coast Agencies each carry a complete stock of machines for prompt shipments west of the Rocky Mountains 
M. O’Brien, San Francisco, Cal., wecen 
Parke & Lacey Machinery Co., Portland, Oregon, Pacific Coast. 
B. F. RYER, Special Agent and Superintendent of Sales, 799 w. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


